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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——— 

HE week has been one of little significance abroad. The 
Dervishes have made no progress in Egypt, and have 

not yet been crushed. Nothing new of real significance 
comes from the Balkan. The French Chambers have been 
prorogued after a curious scene, in which a private Member 
forestalled the Minister of Marine in proposing an extra credit 
of more than two millions sterling for the Navy, which the 
Minister of Marine adopted, but too late to pass the Senate, 
the Chambers having been prorogued before it could take up 
the vote. In England, the Scotch Local Government Bill has 











| made progress, while the Scotch Universities Bill has been 


obstructed by the efforts of Mr. Hunter and his allies, 
because Aberdeen was not satisfied with the personnel of the 
Dniversities Commission. On Thursday night, the Government 
read a second time, by 208 votes against 151, a short Bill to 
amend the process for collecting tithes which makes tithe a 
County-Court debt, instead of compelling the use of the un- 
popular power of distraint. The Bill does not profess to be 
inany way a complete measure, but it alarms the Radicals, 
who think that it may delay Disestablishment. Hence their 
vigorous resistance to its provisions. 


We shall not be able to announce the result of the election 
for Marylebone, where Mr. Boulnois is the Unionist candidate, 
andis opposed by Mr. G. Leveson-Gower, who gives in his adhe- 
sion to the principle of “One man, one vote,” Local Option, the 
investiture of the sole control of the civic police in the London 
County Council, and the taxing of ground-rents. Mr. Leveson- 
Gower has stated that he takes the Radical view of Royal 
grants, and, of course, he is a strong Home-ruler for Ireland. 
It will be a very great blow to the Unionist Party if Mr. 
Leveson-Gower is returned, or even if he greatly diminishes 
the Unionist majority ; but undoubtedly he is a stronger candi- 
date than the Gladstonians had in 1886; while Mr. Boulnois is 
not likely to command as much popular favour as Lord Charles 
Beresford, though Mr. Goschen’s powerful speech on his behalf 
on Thursday, seconded as it was by one from Lord Charles 


| Beresford, ought to bring all earnest Unionists to the poll. 


In Carmarthenshire, the Gladstonian majority has been 
reduced from 2,265, at which it stood in 1886, to 1,719, by 
which majority Mr. Lloyd Morgan (Gladstonian Liberal) was 
teturned on Wednesday against Mr. Williams-Drummond. 


During the cross-examination of Mr. Houston by Sir 
Charles Russell yesterday week, as to his relations with the 
loyal and Patriotic Union, and the pamphlet, “ Parnellism 
Unmasked,” which he purchased from Pigott for circulation 
by that Association, the question arose whether the Commis- 
Son had or had not power to order the production of the 








charges subsequently taken up by the Times had originated. 
The Commissioners decided that they had no such power, 
that they were appointed to investigate the truth or falsehood 
of the Times’ charges, but not the history of their origin — 
whereupon a great stir arose in Court, Sir Charles Russell 
telling the President that, as a consequence of that ruling, he 
and Mr. Asquith had received a communication from Mr. 
Parnell, which amounted almost to an instruction, rendering 
it necessary to ask for time to consider their position, especially 
as they wished to act with all due deference to the Commission. 
Thereupon Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt left the Court, and 
were followed by Sir Charles Russell. Soon afterwards, Mr. 
Reid and Mr. Lockwood intimated their wish for an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with Sir Charles Russell before they 
went on with the case; and in the end, the Court adjourned 
till last Tuesday at ten minutes to 1, instead of at the usual 
4 o'clock. 


On Tuesday, it appeared that the communication from Mr. 
Parnell, “amounting almost to an instruction,” had not been 
withdrawn, but had, on the contrary, been made absolute. 
There was a conference on Monday between the Irish leaders’ 
counsel and their clients, and as a consequence, they all with- 
drew from the Court on Tuesday, by way of making a 
manifesto against the Commissioners for their decision not to 
enter on an examination of the books of the Loyal and 
Patriotic Union. They shook the dust from their feet and 
departed, leaving the Commissioners to inquire without 
further aid from the lawyers. Mr. T. Healy, M.P., who pre- 
sided at the National League meeting in Dublin on Monday, 
interpreted to the public the action taken by the Irish 
Members, in a speech in which he said that Sir James Hannen, 
who had been subjected to “moral torture” by Mr. John 
O’Connor’s unsustained charge that innocent men were hanged 
in Dublin to the knowledge of the Irish Government, “ was 
the respected gentleman who for a generation had presided 
over the morals of the British aristocracy in the London 
Divorce Courts, and in the course of twenty years, while every 
form of high-placed infamy and low-placed filth had been 
dragged before him, he was never subjected to moral torture.” 
Mr. Healy does not care to define clearly what he is talking 
about, lest its vindictiveness should be made plain to 
all. Sir James Hannen is a Judge, and has no business 
to complain of hearing the record of crime. But he 
has the right to complain of hearing the most shocking 
charges made against persons of high character without 
even a shadow of evidence, or so much as an assump- 
tion that evidence for such charges is needed; and that 
was the essential point of his remark about the moral 
torture to which he was being subjected,—the essential point 
which Mr. Healy, of course, ignored. Sir James Hannen 
took the withdrawal of the Irish counsel with perfect com- 
posure, quietly remarking that it deprived the Commissioners 
of a certain amount of valuable help, but did not alter in the 
least the scope and limits of the investigation with which 
they were entrusted. No Judge ever presided over a Court 
with more dignity. The coup de thédtre fell very flat. 


The Whitechapel murders have begun again. Early on 
Wednesday morning, a woman of the name of Alice Mackenzie, 
who had been living with John McCormack for the last six or 
seven years, was murdered by a wound in the throat, succeeded 
by a stab in the abdomen, in Castle Alley, Whitechapel Road, 
a thoroughfare usually blocked up during both day and night 
with tradesmen’s carts and costermongers’ barrows, and shut 
off from view of the main road. The body was found between 
two waggons chained together. Alice Mackenzie is the eighth 
victim of the person, whoever it may be, who murders to 
mutilate. The murder was committed about half-an-hour 
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after midnight, and there is as yet no trace of the murderer. 
It is vaguely stated that letters had been received by the 
police from “Jack the Ripper” announcing that he should 
get to work again before the end of July; but as to the truth 
or falsehood of this assertion we have not as yet heard any 
evidence. No arrests have been made, except on the merest 
suspicion; and the persons hitherto arrested have been dis- 
charged after very short detentions. It looks as if the police 
would again be foiled. 


Mr. Goschen has made two speeches outside the walls of 
Parliament within the week,—one yesterday week to his con- 
stituents, at the Westminster Palace Hotel; and one on Wed- 
nesday, at the Hotel Métropole, to the “ National Union of 
Conservative and Constitutional Associations.” In the former 
speech, the speech of July 12th, he dwelt on the inconsistency of 
those Scotch Members who are always maintaining that Scotch 
Bills ought to be treated on the principle of Home-rule, and 
that they ought to be carried by Scotch majorities, the inter- 
vention of English Members to defeat those Scotch majorities 
being in their opinion quite unfair. Now, if they were con- 
sistent in taking that view, surely last year, in discussing the 
English Local Government Bill, the Scotch Liberal Members 
ought to have sedulously abstained from voting with the English 
Liberal Members, with the effect of weakening the influence of 
the English majority on an English question. Yet not only did 
they not so abstain, but no English Member ever complained of 
their interference. Home-rule is apparently a principle intended 
for home consumption, and not intended to prevent those who 
favour it from meddling in the affairs of their neighbours. 


In his speech at the Hotel Métropole on Wednesday, Mr. 
Goschen dwelt again on the tendency to develop distinct politi- 
cal creeds for distinct political dioceses. Professor Stuart had 
drafted a creed for the Metropolis; Mr. Stuart Rendel has 
been developing a creed which he offers to Wales and Scotland, 
though there is no sign yet that the Scotch have accepted it; 
and Mr. Gladstone reserves to himself, while he pleads for, the 
political creed of Ireland. The effect of all this is that there is 
no longer a general political leader, and Mr. Gladstone, when he 
expresses his own strong personal convictions as a statesman 
on such a matter as the Royal grants, finds himself deserted 
by a large section of his nominal followers, and can only carry 
about thirty-five of them with him into the division-lobby. 
Such a state of things threatens the Constitution almost more 
than Mr. Gladstone’s special proposals, and makes it even 
more incumbent on the Conservatives than ever to show their 
loyalty to those old constitutional principles which, in such a 
state of things, can alone prevent the Parliamentary institu- 
tions of the United Kingdom from going to pieces. 

Mr. Goschen dwelt particularly on the idea which pervades 
the new Radical-Socialist group, that the wealth of the nation 
is a limited quantity which must be differently divided, if the 
poorer classes are to be benefited at all, whereas Mr. Goschen 
holds that the wealth of the nation is practically capable of 
indefinite increase, on condition, however, that all classes 
should work together, and that class jealousies should not be 
allowed to ruin the prospect of its increase. In Mr. Goschen’s 
belief, the share even of the poorest class of workers will be 
very much larger, if all classes thus co-operate, than it can be 
if the Socialistic Radicals succeed in laying hands on what 
they regard as the limited sum of which the national wealth 
consists, and reapportioning it on new principles. Just so the 
Socialistic Radicals are always preaching for Ireland that the 
wealth of the tenants can only be augmented by the plunder 
of the landlords; yet, in truth, the wealth of the tenants will 
augment very much more surely and rapidly if the landlords 
can be made prosperous at the same time. The great Con- 
servative principle is that no class can gain permanently 
unless all classes gain permanently; that the welfare of all 
classes in matters of property, as in all others, is bound up 


together. 


On Monday, the Duke of Argyll, speaking in the House of 
Lords, drew attention to “the circumstances attending the 


enforcement of legal obligations on the Olphert estate.” The 
speech, to which we have alluded at length elsewhere, began 
by combating the often-repeated statement that there had 
been a quarrel between England and Ireland for the last seven 
hundred years. As a matter of fact, there has been no such 
quarrel, Ever since the time of Strongbow’s conquest, when- 





ever England has intervened, it has always been with the aid 
a considerable portion of the Irish people. After showing ke 
greatly at variance with the facts are the popular notigng: 
regard to the penal laws and the laws restricting Irish trad, 
and industries, the speaker went on to show that in Don ' 
“the latest home of the purest Irish barbarism,” the influeny 
of the non-Celtic landlords had been entirely on the Side g 
improving and civilising the people. The speech was throng, 
out one of those clear and masterly monographs jn whi 
the Duke of Argyll excels. In answer, Lord Granville con 
only twit his opponent by thanking him for his “ Very Deval 
historical lecture.” 


Lord Hartington made a good speech in proposing “',, 
United Kingdom” as a toast at the City Liberal (jy wa 
Wednesday. He proposed it, he said, in the old senge, i 
gave the Gladstonians full credit for believing that their phy 
of loosening the ties between the two islands would rq}, 
render the Union more effective; but he could not hinmsel 
see how it would be possible for a Liberal Government ty}, 
in power in connection with all Imperial affairs, while g Ca. 
servative Government was administering the will and t, 
resources of those six-sevenths of the people of the Unity 
Kingdom, with much more than six-sevenths of their Tesourees 
who happened to have returned a Conservative majority fy 
Great Britain. Mr. Butt, who had a Home-rule scheme if 
his own for Ireland, admitted frankly that federation betwea 
England and Ireland was quite impossible and unworkabl, 
“We must not come forward,” Mr. Butt had said, “with, 
proposal to pull all existing things to pieces in order tj 
construct fantastic baby-houses, or to frame political toys” 
Yet what Mr. Butt had so contemptuously refused to do,is 
now, according to the latest scheme of Home-rule, to be doy, 
“Statesmen have been found,” said Lord Hartington, “wy 
are perfectly willing to pull our existing Constitution tp 
pieces, without even taking the trouble to propose fantastig 
baby-houses or political toys in its place.” That is a scornfl 
description of the situation, and yet, had Mr. Butt been living, 
would he not have been even more dismayed than Lon 
Hartington at what has actually been advocated by th 


statesman on whom, some eighteen years ago, Mr. But 


endeavoured in vain to urge his comparatively modente 
political suggestions ? 


Sir John Lubbock, who spoke after Lord Hartington, 
marked that the Gladstonians certainly masqueraded as in 
favour of Union; but if they were really favourable to it,he 
did not see why Mr. Gladstone so vehemently attacked the 
Act of Union. Their notion of Union reminded him of th 
definition of a hedge as something that joins two fies 
together. What did they mean by Union? Treland wast, 
contribute a fixed sum for military and naval expenses, ani 
any extra expense was to fall on Great Britain. Was tht 
Union? Irish Members were to sit at Westminster, bit 
English and Scotch Members were to have no voice in Irish 
affairs. Was that Union? Irish Members were to vote fora 
war or a foreign policy for the expenses of which they woull 
contribute nothing. Was that Union? The fact was, they 
were face to face with a movement for the disintegration o 
the Empire. Sir John’s short speech was exceedingly pithy ant 
effective. Lord Hartington, in replying to the toast of his health, 
remarked that he had been thinking of gradually retiring from 
politics at the time when the thunderbolt against the Union 


compelled him to put his shoulder to the wheel again. “Id q 


not know,” he said, “that I have ever had any great or natural 
inclination in the direction of party politics.” Probably not 
Lord Hartington has often reminded us of the lines :— 
“See in Kings’ Courts loth Jeremiah plead, 
And slow-tongued Moses rule by eloquence of deed.” 
And yet he has compelled himself to become one of the best 
speakers of our time. 


The indictment against MM. Boulanger, Dillon, and Roche: 
fort has been published, and appears to be exceedingly vag 
and laboured. There is a great deal in it in relation to the 
charge of financial corruption, which does not properly below 
to the charge of treason against the State; and what there* 
directly charging General Boulanger with treason is both oli 
and indefinite. Itis contended that if he could have got rida 
General Saussier from the command of the Paris garrisom 
would have committed an act of overt treason at the time whe 
he was Minister at War. But allegations in the potential m 
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t very potential allegations. Apart from the charges of | 
1, which, even if supported by evidence, will hardly 
k the French people as much as they ought, the indictment 
ae 1g pretty clearly that no telling proof of treason has been | 
it and that the Government have had to make the most 
isc a | 


of very poor materials. 


are no 
eorruptiol 


The annual Report of the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
which has appeared this week, is a very interesting public 
document. Tf deductions are made for men employed on | 

tion duties and special work, men ill, and men on leave, | 
- are only 9,037 constables available for ordinary duty in | 
orate number entirely inadequate for a district which 
covers seven hundred square miles, has a population equal to 
that of many good-sized Kingdoms, and contains an amount 
of accumulated wealth such as has never before in the world 8 | 
history been concentrated in one spot. To do the work required | 
of them under ordinary circumstances is by no means easy 
for the present force of constables, and when an exceptional 
demand is made, as in the case of the East-End murders or 
the Trafalgar-Square riots, the necessary result is that a con- 
siderable portion of the fundamental business of the police 


has to be neglected. 


Mr. Munro’s own words are most impressive. Crime, he | 
says, has increased, but not owing to a relaxation of individual 
effort on the part of the constables, or to any special criminal | 
epidemic. “ In the present state of the force, increase of pro- | 
tection in the East End means,” he tells us, “ diminished 
numbers of police in other quarters, and so long as the 
available foree is hardly sufficient, as it is just now, for the 
performance of the ordinary and every-day duties of the 
police, any additional drain on its resources leads to diminished 


: protection against, and consequent increase of, crime.” Surely 


this is a matter which requires the immediate attention of the 
Government. It is a national scandal that the vagaries of a 
single ruffian should imperil the safety of life and property 
in the greatest city in the world. 


On Monday the Western Australia Constitution Bill passed 
through Committee in the Lords, and on Tuesday was read a 
third time. The measure endows the forty thousand Colonists 
of Western Australia with responsible government on much 
the same lines as those adopted in the case -of our other self- 
governing Dependencies, except that in constituting the Upper 
Chamber, neither the principle of nomination nor election 
is strictly adhered to, but a compromise between the two is 
employed, by which, for the first six years, the Council is 
to be a nominated one, but after that date, or after the 
inhabitants number sixty thousand, whichever event happens 
first, elective. But the Colony is only given complete control 
over the lands comprised by about half of the vast territory 
marked on the map as Western Australia,—a country, not- 
withstanding, which even after that reduction will be found 
to be as big as three Frances. South of the twenty-sixth 
parallel of latitude, the unoccupied land passes freely to the 
Colonists. North of that line, it is to still remain under the 
control of the Home Government, they disposing of it as they 
may think fit, and investing the money received from sales, 
either in securities or in internal improvements in the districts 
in which the fund was raised. Further, power is reserved to 
the Queen, by Order in Council, to divide the Colony of 
Western Australia as she may think fit ; and finally, a clause 
isinserted intended to prevent the Parliament of the Colony 
from forbidding immigration. 


Though we agree with the sentiment which has inspired the 
provisions of the Bill—the desire to yield to the natural and 
very reasonable wish of the Colonists for responsible govern- 
ment, and yet to prevent the criminal absurdity of handing 
over absolutely so huge a slice of the habitable globe to a 
body of settlers numbering less than the inhabitants of the 
city of Worcester—we cannot say that we think Lord Knuts- 
ford and his advisers have managed the business very happily. 
Having decided what portion of Western Australia should be 
handed over to the new self-governing community, the Ministry 
should have retained the rest as a Crown Colony. Of course, 
We shall be told that this would be impossible, because there 
would be nowhere for the Crown Colony Governor to live,—an 
objection to which we can only reply that the Chief Commis- 
Sloner of New Guinea has managed to make himself a capital 





ma far more barbarous region of the earth. The course we 





suggest would leave England far greater power to founda new 
community in the North than that she obtains by a reserved 
right to split the Colony at some future date——a right the 
exercise of which might always be made difficult and invidious 
by a vigorous protest from Perth. We cannot help thinking 


| that, in any case, the line of demarcation has been drawn much 
| too high. The twenty-eighth parallel, or a line a little above 
| Geraldtown, would have been a much more reasonable northern 
| boundary than that actually chosen. 


On Tuesday, Lord Meath, in the House of Lords, moved the 


| second reading of the Adoption of Children Bill, the object of 
| which, he declared, was “to prevent parents from recovering 
| their children after they had consented to their adoption, 
| unless they satisfied the Justices that their claim was legiti- 


mate.” In support of the Bill, the mover urged, among other 
arguments, that there were many people “ who were dying to 
obtain children, having no children of their own, and who 


| would be very anxious to adopt children, if only they felt they 
| had a legal claim upon them when they had been adopted.” 


The Lord Chancellor and Lord Fitzgerald, in opposing the 
Bill, argued that it proceeded on no intelligible principle, 
and that if any alteration was to be made in the law 
of England, it should be far more thorough than that 
proposed. Ultimately, the measure was withdrawn, though 
not before an announcement had been made that the 
Government intend to deal with some of the evils com- 
plained of in the legislative proposals which they purpose to 
base on the Report of the recent Poor-Law Commission. 


The Court of Appeal on Tuesday dismissed Dr. Barnardo’s 
appeal against an order of a Divisional Court for attachment 
against him, for not making a due return to a writ of habeas 
corpus for the restoration of a child formerly placed in his 
custody by its mother. The facts of the case were simple 
enough. The girl, the subject of the action, was handed over 
by her mother to Dr. Barnardo on the understanding that he 
should do the best he could for her, and eventually place her 
ina situation, either here or in the Colonies. Last December, 
however, the mother revoked the authority given to Dr. 
Barnardo, and asked for her child back. He believing, 
though, as it turns out, entirely without foundation, that if the 
girl were restored she would be cruelly treated and subjected 
to evil and contaminating influences, refused to accede to 
the demand thus made upon him, and entrusted the child 
to a lady who took her out of the jurisdiction of the Court, 
first to Cannes and then to Belgium. Upon this, the mother, 
in order to enforce the restitution of the child, sued out a writ 
of habeas corpus. Dr. Barnardo replied that he could not 
produce her, as she was no longer in his custody. The Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Cotton and Lindley have now 
decided that this answer is insufficient, and that though Dr. 
Barnardo parted with the child before the writ issued, he 
parted with her wrongfully, since the mother’s authority under 
which he held the girl had previously been distinctly revoked. 
After such revocation, to hand her over to any one but her 
mother was an illegal act, and Dr. Barnardo must take the 
consequences. The decision is clearly right in law and morals. 


The single word “ Mobilise,” telegraphed on Thursday to the 
divisional officers of the Navy throughout the Kingdom, sufficed 
to put the whole machine in motion, and the actual work of 
commissioning the vessels, which began at about half-past 7 
on Thursday morning, appears to have been got through both 
quickly and smoothly. The total amount of work done has 
been enormous. Sailors, stokers, and marines, and their 
officers, had each to be told-off to their own special ports of 
rendezvous; crews had to be marched on board, ships pro- 
visioned, stores provided, and steam got up. The difficult 
task of finding which pieces in the mighty puzzle fitted on to 
which was cleverly managed. Each man, when he marched 
on board his ship, carried with him a card, “on which was 
printed the number of his mess, his place for sleeping and 
stowing his kit, his station in case of fire, action, or exercise 
aloft, the boat he is to row in, the gun he is to fight, his posi- 
tion in a landing party, and the numbers of the rifle and 
cutlass he is to carry.” 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 98) to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


i hee the Government are growing stronger, and the 

Opposition, on the whole, weaker, cannot, we think, 
be questioned. But though that is satisfactory as far as 
it goes, it is anything but satisfactory to notice the in- 
creasing tendency of the Opposition to ally itself in so 
many directions with local cries, cries that tend distinctly 
to encourage a grudging and sullen attitude towards the 
Central Government. Of course, this is a natural conse- 
quence of the adoption of Home-rule as Mr. Gladstone’s 
chief policy. The necessary result is the wish of his party 
to give as much support as they can to the various agita- 
tions from the strength of which they expect to draw 
their most hearty electoral assistance. Mr. Gladstone pro- 
claimed at St. Austell that he intended to ally himself 
with the movement for the immediate Disestablishment of 
the Chureh in Scotland and Wales; and Sir William 
Harcourt has been doing all he can this week to render even 
the existing law of tithes unworkable in Wales, by resisting 
the attempt of the Government to put the collection of 
tithes on a more solid and reasonable footing. Indeed, so 
far as we understand the opposition to the very simple and 
unobjectionable Tithe Bill of the Government, it amounts 
to this, and nothing but this,—that whatever tends to 
render the Establishment of the Church more reasonable and 
manageable is unwelcome to those who wish to get rid of 
the Establishment altogether. The resistance to the Tithe 
Bill on Thursday night was precisely analogous to the 
resistance to the Irish Bann Drainage Bill a few nights 
earlier. The Irish Party do not wish to see the condition 
of Ireland improved under a Government that refuses 
Home-rule ; and, consequently, they do all in their power 
to prevent the condition of Ireland from being improved 
while that Government remains in office. So the Welsh anti- 
State Church party do not wish to see any cause of popular 
dissatisfaction and discontent with the Church removed 
while the Establishment remains ; and, consequently, they 
do all in their power to prevent the reform which would ex- 
tinguish a certain number of the existing grievances. Mr. 
Gladstone’s lieutenants countenance the latter course as 
they have countenanced the former. This is what Mr. 
Goschen means by saying that political creeds are beginning 
to assume a diocesan character, rather than a character 
which depends on the principle lying at the foundation of 
them. Amongst the Radicals at least there is beginning to 
be an Irish creed, a Scotch creed, a Welsh creed, and a 
London creed. These various political sections, of course, 
support each other, but they do not necessarily concur in 
the particular views for which their allies in other parts of 
the country contend. The man who wants free secular 
education in one part of the Kingdom, will co-operate with 
a man who wants free Presbyterian education in another 
part of the Kingdom. The man who wants to carry an 
Eight-Hours Bill in one district, will act with a man who 
wants to leave labour quite free in another district 
of the Kingdom. The only thing on which the Oppo- 
sition appear to be really agreed is, that they will 
help each other to agitate for what may be called 
local schisms against the will of the nation. The Irish 
Members are countenanced in every attack they make on 
Mr. Balfour by the leaders of the Opposition. The Welsh 
Members are countenanced in their endeavour to prevent 
any settlement of the tithe question. And the Scotch 
Members are countenanced, in one.of the most obstructive 
proceedings ever undertaken in the House of Commons, to 
force a particular name on the Scotch Universities Com- 
mission. In a word, the principle of the Opposition 
appears to be this,—to encourage local feeling in resisting 
the proposals of the Government wherever and whenever 
local feeling can obtain for itself a hearing. Opposition is 
becoming a kind of alliance amongst guerilla chiefs, who 
help each other whenever they can, whether they care very 
much for the special cause or not ; and it is now the rarest 
thing in the world,—though it happened in relation to the 
proposed inquiry into Royal grants,—to find the leader of 
Opposition openly discountenancing the leader of one of 
these petty parties. Even when he does so, he takes care 
that it shall not be a local party, but a sectarian opinion 
with which he disagrees. Had the Republican attitude of 
Mr. Lahouchere emanated exclusively from Ireland, or 





Scotland, or gallant little Wales, we doubt whether Vf 
Gladstone would have summoned up courage to meet jt rT. 
the very decisive manner in which he snubbed 
Labouchere for his leaning towards a guerilla wa, 
against the Crown. 


It is this tendency-of the leaders of Opposition ty 
countenance any sort of resistance to Governm 
: : ent which 
represents a feeling of local discontent,—a tendene af 
course, quite germane to the Home-rule ery,—which a 
us doubly anxious for the prospects of the present Oppos. 
tion party in the next few years. Even abroad the great diff, 
culty of Governments has become the number of disting 
sections by which they are opposed,—the increasing number 
of faddists of all kinds who insist on their own politic 
tests, and will support no party that does not swalloy 
these tests. But abroad it is, not for the most part, oy 
local and geographical principles that these faddists are 
to be classified. Here we have an Opposition which jg 
committed to lend countenance, if not encouragement, 
local recalcitrants against the authority of the Centnj 
Government, without taking much account even of wha 
it is that they kick against. The necessity of defending 
Irish localism has brought upon the leaders of Oppositiop 
a similar necessity for defending Scotch localism, Wels, 
localism, and now Metropolitan localism, and last of al] 
County localism,—ie., the disposition to demand * 
almost indefinite increase of the powers of the variou 
County Councils, and to magnify their functions and ther 
significance as compared with the powers and significang 
of Parliament itself. We do not see how this tendency 
can fail to produce a very mischievous effect on the general 
character of the party now in Opposition. It must teng 
to render the leaders more and more indisposed to commit 
themselves to general principles which they may find incon. 
veniently inelastic, where what they want is to secure the 
support of a large number of local parties of many and 
variegated kinds, agreeing frankly in nothing excepting 
the wish to have their own way. How are Ireland 
and Scotland and Wales and London to be brought to. 
agree on any common principles of government, after 
a long course of mutual encouragement in opposin 
their own sectional ideas to the will of the Central 
Government? What do the Parnellites care for the 
Tithe Bill, one way or the other? They care only for 
defeating the Government on that or any other measur, 
and therefore Mr. Biggar challenged a second division 
against it. How can any sincere political creed grow 
up on such principles as that? As a natural co. 
sequence of this indifference of their followers as to 
political principles, the Opposition leaders have said 
hardly anything within the present Session to guide 
their followers on the principles of our naval policy, 
of our foreign policy, of our colonial policy. They hare 
encouraged in a half-hearted way resistance to the extension 
of the Navy, without venturing to condemn that extension; 
they have acquiesced in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
so far as it kept us out of quarrels, but have expressed 
no clear opinion upon it when it committed us to help the 
Germans in putting down the slave-trade; they have dis 
couraged us from using the power of England as a buffer 
between the Colonies which are in close connection with 
native States, and the natives of those States; and for the 
rest, they have considered chiefly how their most Radial 
followers wished them to vote. Only on the Royal 
grants question has there been a bond-fide exertion of 
authority by the leaders over the mass of the Opposition, 
and that exertion of authority conspicuously failed. It 
appears to us only too evident that the tendency to 
encourage sectional views which has come of the Home- 
rule movement, is crushing the Opposition into a ¢00- 
federacy of local fragments without common principles 
or common ends. That may make the Government 
all the stronger for the time, but it will not promote 
the welfare of the country at large. Without coherent 
convictions amongst the party which calls itself the 
party of progress, we shall have that most dangerous 
state of things, accidental co-operation for inconsistent 
ends, ends which mean one thing in one country aul 
another thing in another country, which mean ot 
thing in Ireland, another thing in Scotland, a third m 
Wales, and a fourth in London, and a chaos of different 
ends whenever these various groups are called upon to forms 
single Government, and inspire it with some general scheme 
of policy. Home-rule has had a disastrous effect, n¢ 
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ly on local movements, but in making the Opposition, 


ese years ago had a mind of its own, a mere associa- 
= of incoherent and heterogeneous elements. 





THE LAST OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


HE Session of the French Chamber closed on Monday, 
and all that can be said of its end is that it became it 
as little as its life. The last Parliamentary appearance of 
the Cabinet was an exhibition either of remarkable stupidity 
or of very clumsy cunning. An extraordinary credit had 
heen voted at the last moment for the Navy, and it only 
remained for the Senate to give it its formal approval. But 
the Presidential Decree which closed the Session was read 
inthe Chamber at 9 o’clock, and it was not till half-past 
10 that the Minister asked the Senate to take up the Vote 
of Credit. The Vice-President pointed out that as the 
Decree proroguing the Legislature had been read in one 
Chamber, it was out of the power of the other Chamber 
to proceed to business, and the Minister, after formally 
contesting the accuracy of the Vice-President’s ruling, 
submitted, and withdrew the vote. If the Cabinet really 
thought that a Legislature could be prorogued by halves, 
it argues singular ignorance of Parliamentary procedure. 
If, on the other hand, the Vote of Credit was intentionally 
ostponed to a moment when it could not be legally 
adopted, it argues an equally singular willingness to play 
fast and loose with great national interests. The only 
explanation is that Ministers thought it politically expedient 
to profess zeal for the Navy, and financially inconvenient 
to find the money. By bringing forward the credit just 
too late, they hoped to combine the advantages of zeal and 
discretion. 

It is not the Session only that has come to an end. The 
Chamber itself has run its course, and now has only the 
formal dissolution to look forward to. It is difficult to 
recall the feelings with which the last General Election 
was awaited. The Republican Party were then supposed 
to be in secure possession of power. The only symptom 
that pointed to a different couclusion was the increasing 
number of abstentions at by-elections; but there was 
nothing to show that this expressed anything more 
dangerous than indifference, and in indifference the 
French Radicals had again and again found their 
best opportunity. A standing army of ardent pro- 
fessional politicians, and a crowd of voters too timid or 
too uninterested to question what this army did, had always 
been the Jacobin ideal. The last General Election gave 
the lie to these customary calculations. It returned a 
Chamber in which two-fifths of the Deputies were 
Conservatives pledged to make a change, if not in 
Republican forms, at all events in the spirit in which 
Republican forms had been worked. The consternation 
produced by this result was extreme. The Republicans 
had believed in the existence of Reactionaries, but 
never in the possibility of a Reaction. They had thought 
that a few old-fashioned Royalists would here and there 
succeed in returning an old-fashioned Royalist Deputy, 
and that, at all events as long as M. de Cassagnac lived, the 
supply of Bonapartist swashbucklers would never quite die 
out. But that Royalists and Bonapartists would combine to 
return a solid minority amounting to more than a third of 
the Chamber, was a thing on which they had never calcu- 
lated. The true way of dealing with this unlooked-for 
state of things was obvious enough. The lesson was easily 
read. So long as the great body of the electors were con- 


| tent with the management of public affairs, neither the 


Royalist nor the Bonapartist propaganda had a chance. 


| The French peasant has no sentimental desire for a Restora- 
' tion. He associates the Bourbons with all the abuses of 
, the pre-Revolution period; the name of Napoleon still 


recalls to him the catastrophe of Sedan. But when the last 
General Election came, he had ceased to be content with 
the management of public affairs; and in this frame of 
mind the Reactionary canvassers found him. The division 
between Royalists and Bonapartists—the standing weak- 


ness of the Monarchical Party—for the moment helped 
them. It forced them to look for a ground on which they 
| could work in common without compromising their several 


convictions. They found this in a Conservative Opposi- 


} tion, not to the Republic, but to the actual Republican 


Government ; and this discovery not merely enabled them 
‘o Work in the same field, it also enabled them to reap an 
unexpected harvest. Conservatism with no special brand | 


affixed to it was just what the peasant wanted. It gave 
him the required assurance that in voting for the Opposi- 
tion candidate, he was not helping to bring about a 
Restoration. 

But the feeling which had made the Right a compact party 
two hundred strong, might equally have been used to build 
up the Republic. The very greatness of the Reactionary 
success made it less easy to conceal the essential difference 
between Royalists and Bonapartists, and in proportion as 
this difference became visible, the Conservative electors 
might be expected to see that they had, after all, been 
voting for one of the Restorations they dreaded. Some- 
thing of this alarm was shown in the by-elections, and if the 
Republicans had been wise, it would have been shown more 
and more. But in politics the Republicans were determined 
homeeopathists. The electors complained of Radicalism, 
and the remedy offered them was a further instalment of 
legislative and administrative Radicalism. The three 
Ministries which succeeded the elections were those of M. 
Brisson, M. de Freycinet, and M. Goblet ; but the policy of 
all was the same combination of Opportunist men and 
Radical measures. Every fresh evidence of Conservative 
strength was treated as demonstrating the need of a more 
resolute advance in the direction of Jacobinism. Ministers 
and Deputies alike disregarded the Conservative sentiment 
which they had only to open their eyes to see all around 
them, and tried to please an imaginary Radical sentiment 
which existed no doubt in their own supporters, and in 
that still more advanced section of opinion to which they 
wereconstantly drawing nearer, but outside these groups was 
only an object of dread and aversion. There was an interval, 
indeed, when things seemed about to mend, and M. Rouvier 
made a real if timid attempt to give a more Conservative 
tendency to the course of French politics. But it failed, 
partly from the hostility of the Right, but still more from 
M. Rouvier’s inability to carry his own party with him. 
A French Minister has to reckon not only with his Parlia- 
mentary supporters, but with his permanent staff; and his 
permanent staff is not, as in England, gathered in the 
capital, and so immediately under his eye, it is distributed 
over all France. Further than this, it has been recruited, 


if the party has been long in power, from a class who. 


are more prejudiced and less manageable than his Parlia- 
mentary supporters. It is probable that M. Rouvier was 
genuinely anxious to relax the hostility the Government 
had consistently shown to the Church and to Church 
schools. But any directions he might give in this sense 
had to be expressed in very general terms, so as to avoid 
calling attention to them in the Chamber; and the best 
hope he could entertain of seeing them carried out lay in 
the ability of subordinate officials to read between the lines, 
and in their readiness to execute his orders in a sense even 
more favourable to religion than the words might seem to 
justify. But the subordinate officials on whom this 
responsibility devolved were for the most part Radicals of 
the narrowest and most intense type. Their whole aim 
and pleasure lay in the persistent execution of the very 
policy the Minister wished to modify. Consequently, 
whenever M. Rouvier made a conciliatory speech in the 
Chamber, a Member of the Right was able to quote 
some action of a Prefect or Sub-Prefect which pointed the 
contrary way, and what was worse, it was not in M. Rouvier’s 
power to disown frankly what his subordinate had done. 
At least, it was not in his power without completely 
breaking with the Republicans in the Chamber, and 
thereby courting instant defeat. 

For the Right were not really mollified by M. Rouvier’s 
partial conversion. On the contrary, they viewed it simply 
as a proof that the Republic was on its last legs, an 


encouragement to combine with the Extreme Left in a 


common effort to make Parliamentary government of the 
constitutional kind impossible. The result, therefore, of 
M. Rouvier’s attempt was only to hurry on the crisis. So 
long as the experiment of a Moderate Ministry had not 
been tried, there were many Frenchmen probably who 
hoped that salvation might yet be found in this direction. 
After that experiment had been tried and had failed, 
there was no longer room for any such expectation. 
It was then that General Boulanger’s opportunity came. 
A chance presented itself of dropping all constructive 
opposition, and bringing all the discordant elements of 
hostility to the existing order of things into a temporary 
alliance for the futherance of a purely negative and 





destructive purpose. Royalist, Bonapartist, Conservative 
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Republican, Advanced Republican, can all support General 
Boulanger, provided that they are willing to run the risk 
of seeing the Republic as it is crumble to pieces. If they 
think there are worse things than the present Republic, 
their policy is without justification, for no one can possibly 
feel any assurance that some one of these worse things may 
not come to pass. But if they are convinced that any- 
thing that can possibly happen in France must be an 
improvement on the present Republic, there is no incon- 
sistency between their practice and their professions. 
They may be wrong in the methods they allow themselves 
to use, but not in the end they hope to attain by using 
them. 

This is the strait into which the Chamber which met 
for the last time on Monday, has brought the country 
whose welfare it was elected to further. Will its successor 
be either better chosen or more fortunate ? 





THE WITHDRAWAL FROM THE COMMISSION. 


R. PARNELL and his colleagues have withdrawn 
their counsel from the Commission Court at a time 

when it will hardly produce the dramatic effect upon public 
opinion here which it is intended to produce. So far as 
Treland is concerned, we have no doubt that whenever they 
had withdrawn their counsel,—from the opening of the 
Commission to its close,—the majority in Ireland would 
have given them all their sympathy and support. Nobody 
doubts that, for the present at least, the Parnellites can 
elicit what tones they please from the Irish people, whether 
of indignation, pity, or enthusiasm. But it is not for 
the sake of the Irish people that the Parnellites have been 
so long employing counsel to place their case effec- 
tively before the people of the United Kingdom. It 
is for the sake of the people of Great Britain ; and we 
feel very confident that so far as the people of Great 
Britain are concerned, this last move will not be an effective 
one, but will fall quite dead. What will be said will be 
that practically the counsel for the Parnellite Members 
had exhausted all they had to say before the Commission, 
that Sir Charles Russell had made his great speech, 
and, indeed, had somewhat anticipated the time when 
the great peroration would have been most opportune, and 
that the stream of Parnellite evidence to the justification 
for the League’s proceedings was evidently beginning to 
run very low; that but for events which have recently 
happened in America, and which have rendered it inoppor- 
tune to pose just now as martyrs, the withdrawal might 
probably have taken more effect some weeks ago; but 
that, at all events, the excuse urged for it now has been 
a poor one, and will not impress the British public. It 
will be felt that Sir James Hannen only expressed in 
the most temperate manner the obvious duty of the Court 
not to interpolate a new and very different inquiry in the 
_ labours of the Commission,—an inquiry for which he had 
no sort of justification in the terms of the Act which 
appointed it. That is not saying, of course, that a 
plausible argument might not be constructed to show 
that it would be a justifiable thing to investigate the 
doings of the Loyal and Patriotic Union, and to trace 
the origin of the Times’ charges, so far as they could 
be traced to the operations of that Union. For our 
own parts, we do not think that Parliament would have 
been wise to engraft a new mistake of this sort on the 
old mistake. We hardly know where such pleas might 
end. Mr. Gladstone, we are sure, could make out a 
plausible case for going into all the antecedents of the Act 
of Union, and showing that the sense of injury in the 
breasts of the Irish people dates at least from the attempt 
to pass the Act of Union, if not from a much earlier 
date. Yet, if Sir Charles Russell had claimed Sir 
James Hannen’s attention for a stream of evidence 
intended to show the flagitious character of the Act of 
Union, the British public would hardly have looked on 
with equanimity while that new enterprise of historical 
tunnelling had been opened up. The truth is, that in a 
cise of this kind plausible pleas may be made out for 
almost any extension of the inquiry, whereas the only hope 
of getting any practical result at all is to do as Sir James 
Hannen has done, to limit the inquiry as closely as possible 
to the definite purpose enforced upon him by the Act 
appointing the Commission. Indeed, any such enlargement 
of its task would evidently require a new Act of Parlia- 
ment, which the English democracy would never sanction. 








That being plainly the position of the Commission 
attempt to engraft upon the long inquiry still pendj 
new inquiry as to the connection between the 1 
and Patriotic Union and the Times’ charges, woulg we 
been resented by the British public as an unjustifgy, 
gloss on a business already far too unwieldy. Tho e 
hardly a sensible electorate anywhere, Gladstonian “ 
Conservative, that would not have resented the superey 4 
tory incursion of these special Judges into a new 
laborious field. And the attempt to make it appear a wilfy) 
act of partiality on Sir James Hannen’s part, to decline ¢h 
enterprise, will utterly fail. The three Judges, as on 
one knows, can ill be spared from their ordinary val 
To have imposed upon themselves fresh work for which 
even Mr. Asquith’s ingenuity barely served to sugges, 
plausible excuse, would have been a weak surrender a 
most arrogant demand. : 

We think that the almost universal view will be that ij 
the National League leaders had wished to make their moy 
effective, they should have chosen some earlier oceasion fo 
it, before they had practically reaped all the advantage g 
Sir Charles Russell’s and Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Reid; 
skill. Human nature generally has a disposition to com, 
plain if it cannot secure the double advantage of eatingits 
cake and yet keeping it for future consumption. And the 
Irish leaders have not shown themselves at all more superiq; 
to that very widespread weakness of human nature than th 
weakest of their fellow-creatures. Having eaten the cake 
of Sir Charles Russell’s skill and eloquence, and that of 
his eminent colleagues’, they now wish to reap all th 
advantage of having refused it, and so they find an oppor 
tunity for declining, with a flourish of trumpets, to eat 
any more of it when there is hardly a crumb of it left 
That will hardly do. It will be, we think, a coup 
manqué. Not that we have any disposition to deny that 
by investigating all the proceedings of the Loyal and 
Patriotic Union it is quite possible that the Parnellites 
might have scored a point or two against their opponents 
Still, for the purposes of the inquiry instituted under the 
Commission Act, that point or two would have been quite 
irrelevant. As Sir James Hannen says, what he and 
his colleagues were directed to investigate was the truth 
or falsehood of the Times’ charges. One or two of 
these charges have been shown to be false. On the 
other hand, a great mass of evidence has been given of the 
effect of which on the Judges’ minds we are still waiting 
to hear the account. But that effect could not possibly hare 
been altered by a new investigation as to the mixed motives 
of the members of the Loyal and Patriotic Union. Ifit 
had been shown ever so clearly that that Union set the 
Times on the track of its charges, that would not hare 
helped the decision of the issue,—Are those charges trueot 
false? We know that they are not all true; and if notall 
false, which of them are true and which false? This is 
what the Commission has still to decide. And no question 
could have been more destitute of bearing on the issue 
than the question as to the historical connection between 
the operations of the Loyal and Patriotic Union and 
the indictment brought by the managers of the Times 
The Parnellite leaders are not without skill in melo- 
drama, as Mr. O’Brien has repeatedly shown us. But 
this last stroke of melodrama, though Mr. Healy has done 
his best to tell us what it means in his most characteristit 
language, will not bring down even the occupants of the 
political gallery on this side of the Channel. 
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SWITZERLAND AND THE NEXT WAR. 


WO little States on the Continent have long enjoyed 
peace and prosperity under the shield of neutrality, 
—Belgium and Switzerland. They have done nothing #0 
provoke hostility, given no reason whatever wh y they should 
be turned into cockpits, and their sole offence is that, 
geographically, they lie between greater States which, by 
design or accident, may become open and active enemies, 
and consequently may need these inoffensive and flourishing 
territories to obtain strategic advantages. The questions 
pertaining thereto are coolly discussed, and the military 
experts are supposed to assume, and probably do assumé, 
that if something decisive can be secured by trampling 
Belgium or Switzerland, some easier way of striking at 
each other can be found, then Belgium or Switzerland, 0 
both, should be remorselessly trodden under foot. One 
reason is, that two Powers have so obstructed the narrow 
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fronts where their borders touch, that they must seek some 
other area of conflict, utterly regardless of the welfare and 
rights of the people dwelling therein, who are to be overrun, 
even without a moment’s warning, because it would be con- 
yenient to the brutal intruder. We seem to have returned, 
at least in speculation, to the days when the French 
Directory, in 1798, conquered and plundered the Swiss 
Cantons because it had the power and wanted money. 
« Switzerland,” writes Soult in his Memoirs, “had not 
ven any offence to the French Government. It is true 
she possessed an attraction for the Directory,—the treasury 
of Berne was believed to contain some thirty or forty 
millions of francs, and not SO much was needed to excite 
cupidity.” The magnet which is to draw in armies from 
one side or the other is not now gold or silver; it is the 
eat facilities for an offensive movement which the 
Federal territory would supply. In point of meanness, 
not to use a stronger word, we do not see that there is 
much difference between the effective motives of 1798 and 
the motives underlying the military speculations of 1889. 
The calculation which we have been told has found 
favour, is not only devoid of a moral basis, but rests on 
large assumptions. It is assumed that the French could 
surprise the Swiss and the Germans by suddenly throwing 
100,000 men over the Jura, occupying the country south 
of the Rhine, from Basle to Constance, and crossing the 
river, could concentrate beyond Schaffhausen, without let 
or hindrance, for an invasion of South Germany by the 
dassic line of the Danube. The world is to go to sleep in 
peace on one night, and learn the next day that three 
French corps, taking many trains, are in possession of the 
Swiss and German bank of the river. We say that this is 
a large assumption. Very considerable difficulties beset 
the movement of military bodies by railway in their own 
country. These intrusive French are, however, to run 
their course in a country not their own, and over lines 
which they do not control. The Swiss must be meeker 
than they are supposed to be, if they took no steps 
to block or destroy the lines. A little dynamite, 


| for example, would bar the tunnel through the Mont 


Terrible, a little more would render the Munsterthal 
impassable, and the important railway junction over the 
Jura at Olten could be broken up, to say nothing of 
points further removed from the frontier. If there were 
the least delay anywhere, a harum-scarum invasion carried 
on by successive trains would be marred at the outset, and 
no French army would, by surprise at all events, peacefully 
gain the great road to Stockach. Basle might be easily 
occupied, but we gravely doubt, seeing that the Swiss Staff 
isa sharp body, whether, in the case supposed, the head of 
any French column would reach Schaffhausen. Another 
large assumption is that the Triple Alliance does not exist, 
and that no danger would menace the adventurous warriors 
from the right bank of the Rhine above Constance ; and a 
third that Italy would count for nothing. We will not 
consider what the Germans might do to render the sur- 
prise abortive. They have not yet been, though of course 
they may be, caught napping. Nor has it been shown that 
they could not be as quick as the French. There is also 
much that is misleading in the implied comparison of this 
scheme with what happened in 1800. At that date, a 
fact which seems to have been overlooked, though it is 
very important, the French had been for many months 
masters of Switzerland. They held the left bank of the 
Rhine from Constance downwards, and it was the virtual 
annexation of the Swiss Cantons by the Directory which 
gave them the famous rectangular frontier. Moreau 
actually had possession of the line of the river which it 
18 how proposed to seize by an act of military brigandage, 
and also of the country within it, so that he was supported 
and secure from the outset ; he had not to provide support 
and create security. What a great military genius might 
be able to do, none can say or imagine; but clearly, in 
the cage supposed, he would have to be greater than 


; Moreau, or even than Napoleon, for he would have to begin 
i by acquiring the advantages which the lesser and the 
5 gteater General possessed in 1800. 


Whether the plan is sound or unsound from a military 


; Pont of view, and even in that aspect it seems a risky 
operation, which might easily entail its own severe punish- 


Ment, it is doubtful as an act of policy, and morally with- 
out a rag of excuse. The mere invasion and subjection of 
Switzerland, on the ground that possession is “ necessary ” 
to France or necessary to Germany, would be bad enough, 








but how much more heinous would be the guilt were the 
theft of territory to be accomplished on the barbaric 
principles of the lurking footpad! The present age is 
highly enlightened, no doubt; still, were such enterprises 
executed, the highly enlightened age would not materially 
differ from preceding ages which have been qualified as 
“dark.” As to what may happen when the war, breaking 
out, throws Europe once more into the melting-pot, no one 
in his senses would pretend to guess. The amusement of 
planning campaigns, or dogmatically asserting that this or 
that would occur, is entertaining—and profitless. When 
millions of armed men are set in motion on many 
frontiers, not the wisest can say where they will go, what 
they will do, or under what conditions they will march and 
fight. In this very case of Switzerland, which it is almost 
taken for granted would succumb to “a temporary violation 
of her territory,” how can the confident strategist tell 
whether the invasion would not light up a flame which 
would wither a grand design dictated by military necessities, 
regardless of the barest human rights, and of moral 
principles the least conventional? Before such reckless 
strategy, based on a contempt for the most rudimentary 
among the laws which hold societies together, is pat in 
motion, it would be well to remember what happened in 
Spain early in the century, and the consequences which 
followed in the fullness of time. Soult, taking a practical 
view, remarks that France had profited by Swiss neutrality, 
which covered the Jura frontier, and, he adds, “this 
advantage was infinitely more important than that of 
obtaining some fresh débouchés upon Germany and Italy,” 
for in the end they were turned against France. So did 
the invasion of Spain, and we are inclined to think 
that the plan now said to be favoured would be 
bad strategy and bad politics, besides being a dreadful 
example of flagitious immorality. What contidence could 
possibly be placed in France by the other nations of 
Kurope, were she to attempt even the design, we hope 
wrongfully imputed to her, of breaking like a burglar 
into peaceful Switzerland, on the naked plea of military 
necessity? One thing, we should think, cannot have 
escaped the strategists who are said to accept openly the 
violation of Swiss neutrality as the inevitable condition of 
a successful attack on Germany. If it has, reflection 
should cool their ardour, for the case supposed must have 
often occupied the minds of the German Staff, and pro- 
vision must have been made, conditionally, against such a 
contingency. The apparent weakness on the side of 
Germany, depend upon it, covers genuine strength, and 
if the French strategists try their plan, they will probably 
find that they have been accessories to a crime committed 
in vain. But the mere discussion of such questions bodes 
ill for the small States and—for public faith. 





WHY HAVE THE RADICALS LOST HEART 


N R. GOSCHEN, in addressing his constituents yester- 

day week, discerned a remarkable change in the 
attitude of the Opposition. The leaders had recovered their 
courtesy. Moreover, the section of irreconcilables appears 
to be smaller than it was, and not in so much favour with 
the leaders. As we pointed out last week, the extreme 
party was forsaken and even snubbed by Mr. Gladstone 
in relation to the Committee on Royal Grants; and further, 
there was no one willing to enter the lists at Dover to 
prove to the electors that after the existing Union had been 
broken up, the Strait of Dover would be safer from a 
foreign foe than ever it had been since the beginning of 
the century. Mr. Goschen, too, saw evidence that the 
Opposition no longer exult in the strength of the Irish 
difficulty. They are chary of dwelling upon it as they 
used to do, and are rather seeking about for other 
questions on which to convert London to their views. 
They are eager to challenge for Mr. Conybeare’s and 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s friends on the County Counc! 
the privilege of directing the movements of the London 
Police, rather than to challenge for Mr. Parnell’s and 
Mr. Davitt’s friends the privilege of directing the 
movements of the Irish Constabulary. They turn their 
attention to the subject of London leaseholds, and, in fact, 
do all in their power to break new ground, instead of 
dwelling with the old fervour on the question which Mr. 
Gladstone has made the main question of the day. But Mr. 
Goschen did not ask the particular question which we are 
now asking: What is the source of all this indecision and 
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groping for new excuses for agitation ?—though he was 
quite clear of the fact, and noted its very useful result in 
clearing the air in the House of Commons. 

We ourselves have a strong conviction not only that Mr. 
Goschen is right,—of which, indeed, there can be no doubt, 
—but that the reason for this new discouragement and 
modesty amongst the Opposition is not to be found in any- 
thing that has happened in the United Kingdom, so much as 
in the reflex influence of foreign events on Radical opinion. 
It has been the condition of things in France, and the 
condition of things in the United States, which have dis- 
mayed the Radicals, much more than any special success 
of the Unionist Party here. The Unionists here have 
done well. Mr. Balfour has shown that he is not only 
resolved, but that he is as temperate and as determined 
not to be driven into excesses as he is resolved. Mr. 
Goschen has administered our finances in a masterly 
fashion, and Mr. W. H. Smith has conducted the affairs 
of the Government in the House of Commons with 
singular good sense and good temper. But none of 
‘these things would account for the uncomfortable state of 
‘the Radical Party, if it had not been evident that in 
France Radicalism is in distress, and that in the 
‘United States the party which has supplied the Home- 

rulers here with the sinews of war is in disgrace, and under 

. a cloud from which it will be slow in again emerging. It 
is a singular thing, but it is certainly true, that stolid as we 
English are, there is nothing on which the “advanced ” 
section of popular opinion depends so much as on the en- 
couragement or discouragement it gets from the same 
party abroad. During the great war when Bonaparte had 
overturned the Jacobins of France, the dullest Conser- 
vatism reigned in England, and reigned with a sense of 
confidence which it has never since recovered. The stimulus 
which the Italian Revolution of 1860, and then the triumph 
of the North in the American Civil War, gave to English 
Liberalism, was great and obvious. It really secured for 
Mr. Gladstone the chance for his first great Administration 
of 1869- 4. The great triumph of Germany over the 
French Republic checked that impulse, and more recently 
the plain dissatisfaction of the French people with their 
Parliamentary government has done more to discomfit the 
Radical Party in England than any effort of our Unionist 
Press. When the Radicals find General Boulanger gaining 
so much influence in France by virtue merely of his openly 
expressed scorn for the anarchy of the French Assembly, 
they begin to be less and less satisfied with their own suc- 
cess in throwing the House of Commons into confusion, 
and to fidget lest the English people should follow in the 
steps of the French people so as to mark their dislike of 
the party of anarchists amongst ourselves. 

Well, all this was beginning to tell seriously on Radical 
opinion in England, and to send a cold shiver through the 
party that complains of Mr. Balfour’s very mild resolve to 
keep order in Ireland, and Mr. Smith’s to get the House 
of Commons into working gear, when the Cronin murder 
suddenly fell like a thunderbolt on the Parnellites, show- 
ing how unscrupulously indifferent even to American 
law and American Republicanism, a great part of the 
Irish-American conspiracy is. We are not assuming, of 
course, that the Irish Parliamentary Party have evinced any 
sympathy with the persons who condemned and executed 
Dr. Cronin. We suspect that they would have given 
a great deal of money to prevent that shocking tragedy. 
But it was notorious that many of the Clan-na-Gael 
who instigated this murder, also sent over large sub- 
scriptions to the Irish agitators here; so that when the 
American indignation broke out, and was freely expressed 
at the lawlessness of the Clan-na-Gael, those who had 
received aid and comfort from the Clan-na-Gael felt them- 
selves in a good deal of embarrassment, and not at all in a 
position to make the patriotic boasts on which they had 
previously been living so gay a political life. And the English 
Radicals, too, felt the blow. They at once discerned that 
the democracy on whose sympathy they had chiefly relied 
was likely to be very chary of its sympathy for the pre- 
sent. It is all very well for Mr. Gladstone to quote the 
opinion of Illinois and the opinion of New York in favour 
of Home-rule; but the mind will wander from Home-rule 
to Revolution,—and the opinion of Illinois, to say nothing 
of the opinion of New York, is at the present time in a 
state of great irritation with the Irish revolutionists in 
America, because they seem to have no more respect for 
Republican institutions there than they have for the 
monarchical institutions of the United Kingdom. 





. . ._ , ——e 
Curious as it may seem, it is certainly t 

Radicals of this country are much more "nailing - 
breath of Radical opinion in America and France tha - 
Conservatives of this country are to the breath of ( 
servative opinion in America and France. The Radiat 
gather encouragement at once from the rising Radj “wa 
of America and France, and immediately feel the dis. 
couragement of the disgust to which any spread of ang h 
in either country immediately gives rise. We sineaa 
believe that, well as Unionist leaders have fought andal 
mirable as their statesmanship has been, their oj ponent, 
have been much more discouraged by feeling that two * 
democracies are for the time quite out of temper with Oe 
principles, than by learning what they might by this tin 
have learned from their home experience alone, that dis 
integration once begun may go to any lengths, aj 
reduce the power of this Kingdom almost to a cipher. W 
have preached and preached to that effect, and the Radical 
have simply stopped their ears. But now the dismay of 
the French Republicans across the water, and the anger g 
the American Republicans at the murderous doings of thi 
Clan-na-Gael, are discouraging our own Radicals much mop 
effectually than any lessons, however impressive that tlp 
Unionists of this country have been able to give they 
General Boulanger is a better answer to Mr. Conybeare thy 
all the eloquence of Lord Derby and Mr. Chamberlain, }; 
Cronin is a better answer to Mr. Parnell than all the 
eloquence of Sir Richard Webster. Our English anj 
Trish Radicals are more depressed by the mishaps o 
their friends across the Channel and across the Atlanti: 
than by all the reasoning which should have shown then 
that, if their policy is to be pursued, such mishaps mug 
multiply here as well as abroad. 






































THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S SPEECH. 


ie Duke of Argyll may, as his opponents contend, 

show something of the spirit of the “dominie” in 
his political utterances, and may perhaps be sometina 
inclined to attach a little too much importance to matter 
more fit for academical discussion than for debate in th 
regions of practical politics. Still, in spite of this, andir 
spite of a certain occasional assumption of superiority, it 
is quite impossible to read such a speech as that deliverel 
by the Duke in the House of Lords on Monday last without 













feeling the strongest sense of regret that he now intervene | 





so seldom in the political controversies of the day. 
There is a manliness and a common-sense, as well asa 
intellectual completeness and a perfection of literary form, 






about his speeches which makes them clear the dusty ait . 
of the party battle-field. It is always pleasant to sei FF 
politician using arguments exactly, and not merely generally, 







applicable to the case in point; but there is a sensed 





positive exhilaration when, like the Duke of Argyll, heput 





the best arguments in the best possible way. Again ani 





again in his last speech, the words and phrases employed ] 





went through the sophistries and fallacies of the Home 
rulers like a rapier through a sheet of brown pape. 
“ Firm as the rock, and clear as the crystal that adorns the 
rock,” was the Duke’s description of Lord Hartington’ 
oratory, and it may well be applied to his own. Agail 
borrowing from the same panegyric of the Liberal Unionis 
leader, we may express our sense of ‘“ what a comfort it ist 
have the speech of a man who knows what he means hin- 
self, and who means you to understand what he intends.” 











The most interesting and valuable portion of the speeth j 





of Monday was that in which the Duke of Argyll grappled 





with the false history of the Home-rule Party. Americal 





newspaper-writers, when referring to any series of untrue 






accusations or erroneous allegations of fact, sometime — 






discriminate what they call the “trunk lie.” In the Inst 
controversy, the “trunk” misconceptions or misrepresél: 
tations—doubtless sincerely believed in by the bulk ¢ 
the rank and file and by many of the leaders of th 
Gladstonian Party—-are, first, those connected with the 
penal laws, and secondly, those concerned with the leg 
lation restricting the trade of Ireland. Ordinanl} 











however, Unionist writers and speakers have avoidél § 


following their antagonists into the tortuous mazes ® 
Irish history suggested by these points, and have prefer 
to rest their defence on the ground that even if we ill-trea 
the Roman Catholics and ruined the trade and agricultur 
of Ireland in the past, that is no reason why we shoul 
now give way to the cry for Home-rule. The men of the 
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resent day are not the same as their great-grandfathers, 
ra so long as we ourselves are treating Ireland with per- 
fect fairness and consideration, there is no force in urging 
the sins of former generations against us. But though 
this line of argument is in reality perfectly sufficient, and 
makes it possible to admit every historical allegation put 
forth on behalf of the Home-rulers and yet remain a 
Unionist, it is exceedingly interesting to know that the 
remisses from which the Gladstonians argue are as 
fallacious as their conclusions. The Duke of Argyll, in 
regard to the penal laws, reminded his audience that they 
were not so much laws against religion as against a political 
danger. Arthur Young, who sincerely hated the laws, 
mentions a curious fact which illustrates the truth of this 
yemark. He tells us that during the continuance of the anti- 
Roman Catholic legislation, the Protestant landiords were in 
the habit of giving sites for and subscribing to Roman 
Catholic chapels. The full force and significance of this fact 
cannot, however, be really appreciated unless we remember 
that at the same period in France, where the Reformed 
religion was under the ban of the law, not only could no 
Catholic have assisted a Protestant to build a chapel, but 
any public act of Protestant worship was punished with 
the galleys, or even with death. That the penal hws 
were cruel and wicked, we have no wish todeny. They were 
the hateful offspring of the hateful spirit of intolerance 
which possessed the whole world at the period during 
which they were enacted. Everything, however, seems 
to point to the fact that their severer provisions were 
practically inoperative. The petition against them drawn 
up by Edmund Burke, for instance, shows this when 
it declares : ‘‘ You have not enforced these laws ; you have 
administered them most liberally.” Without doubt, 
therefore, the impartial historian would have to admit 
that, considering the notions entertained as to religious 
toleration during the eighteenth century, and considering 
the fact that the Roman Catholics of Ireland had been in 
a condition of chronic rebellion during the fifty years 
preceding the enactment of the penal laws, the wonder 
is not that their administration was so harsh, but that 
it was so mild. 

The facts adduced by the Duke of Argyll in regard to the 
allegation that the economic miseries of Ireland are entirely 
due to England, are exceedingly strong. From the beginning 
of the reign of George I., the trade between the two islands 
inregard to agricultural produce was entirely free. Let us 
see what use the Irish Parliament made of the advantages 
they thus enjoyed. Before we abuse England for not having 
adopted an enlightened fiscal policy towards Ireland, we 
must consider what was the course pursued by the Irish 
themselves. Unfortunately, the Irish Parliament adopted 
a policy which was directly calculated to produce the 
economic ruin of their country. Arthur Young, when he 
visited Ireland towards the end of the last century, noticed 
that Ireland had too much tillage, and that though the 
Western pastures of Ireland were capable of turning out 
the finest cattle and sheep, they were being converted into 
bad tillage. This evil tendency, as may be imagined, was not 
due to natural causes. The Irish Parliament, possessed by 
some terrible infatuation, persisted in giving heavy bounties 
to encourage the cultivation of arable land. The record of 
this disastrous legislation is thus summarised by the Duke 
of Argyll :—“In 1707, heavy bounties were given for the 
export of grain. In 1727, the Irish Parliament passed a 
compulsory law that every proprietor should have 5 per 
cent. of his land in tillage, whether it consisted of the 
richest pasture or not. In 1756, there was a large increase 
in the bounty. Then came an Act of the Dublin Parlia- 
ment giving a large bounty upon grain brought to Dublin 
by land, not by ship. This bounty was put in the form of 
so much a mile, so that the corn grown in the most distant 
and wretched part of Ireland paid better than corn grown 
m the best and nearest part. Arthur Young says he saw 
a ship in Cork lying empty, while a vast number of horses 
Were being yoked to enormous waggons to carry the grain 
inland. The result was that pasture was damaged, the 
land was wasted, and in the remotest parts enormous mills 

were raised, the most wretched grain was mixed up with 
sand and gravel, and received those enormous bounties.” 
The farmers, thus bribed to cut up and so devastate their 
best land, adopted the disastrous system of “ burning 
the land,” and soon contrived to do injuries to the soil 
which have never since been repaired. Lest, perhaps, 
those who are inclined to attribute all that is evil in Irish 





history to English influence should see in these bounties 
the wicked policy of the Saxon, we may mention that after 
the Dublin Legislature became entirely independent, as it 
did in 1783, the bounties on tillage were actually increased, 
and the ruinous system begun under a subservient Parlia- 
ment, was emphasised in that which is admitted on all 
hands to have been entirely national in its aims and 
aspirations. 

As to what the Duke of Argyll had to say on the 
method of influencing voters pursued by the Irish priests, 
who force their dupes to declare themselves illiterate, in 
order that they may be certain that they vote in accordance 
with instructions, we have only space for a few words of 
comment. The Gladstonians, it may be observed, as a 
party, deny that the Irish priests intimidate the voters as 
alleged, but at the same time declare that the country squires 
and clergy in England commit the same offence. That 
occasionally agricultural labourers have been so intimidated, 
we are willing to admit, though, since the illiterate voters 
in England are an entirely insignificant number, it can only 
have been to a very small extent. Still, if the Gladstonians 
are sincere in their allegations of unfairness, why do they 
not propose that when a voter desires to make a declara- 
tion of illiteracy, the polling-booth should be cleared, and 
that only the presiding officer should be allowed to be 
present? If a Liberal Unionist were to introduce such 
an amendment of the Ballot Act, he would be certain 
to be held up to odium as having devised a scheme 
for depriving the Irish illiterate of the protection 
of the priest, and for handing him over to the tender 
mercies of the presiding officer. Suppose, however, 
that the initiative were taken by the Gladstonians. The 
Irish Party could then hardly venture to use such argu- 
ments. That the Government would do everything to 
assist the passage of such an enactment, we may feel quite 
sure. If, therefore, the English Radicals are as anxious 
as they ought to be to procure the complete secrecy of the 
ballot, they should join hands with the Irish Loyalists 
and the Liberal Unionists to secure an alteration in the 
law which would protect voters in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Before leaving the Duke of Argyll’s speech, we must 
not forget to point out the very remarkable fact that the 
present Parnellite Members intend, if Home-rule is carried, 
to reintroduce the policy of granting bounties which, as has 
been shown above, proved so disastrous to Irish agriculture 
in the past. Probably a Parliament on College Green 
would now give its bounties, not for tillage, but for various 
forms of manufacture ; but the result would be none the 
less disastrous. To encourage the people of Ireland to 
establish manufactories which could not be maintained 
without Government support, would have quite as ill 
effects as to induce them by heavy bribes to plough up old 
pastures, and instead of producing good live stock, to 
cultivate inferior corn. As long as Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
O’Brien, and Mr. Healy are for the granting of bounties, 
so long will the past history of Irish finance afford an 
armoury of arguments against Home-rule. 








NIGHT-SINGERS. 

LMOST any bird heard singing at night is popularly set 
down as a nightingale. This shows a deplorable want 
of knowledge of British birds, for among them are quite a 
number of night-singers. Besides these, there are others which 
are active and assertive through the hours of darkness, and 

which make the woods resound with their crying and calling. 
Standing in one of the rides of a woodland glade just as 
day is departing, one is pierced and thrilled by a perfect storm 
of song. This loud-swelling volume of sound softens as the 
darkness deepens, and then only the polyglot wood-thrush is 
heard. The stem of the silver birch has ceased to vibrate to 
the blackbird’s whistle, and as darkness comes a new set of 
sounds take possession of the night. Crake answers crake 
from the long grass, wood-owls hoot. and herons scream. One 
of the greatest night-helps to the gamekeeper in staying the 
depredations of poachers is the lapwing. It is the lightest 
sleeper of the fields, starting up from the fallows and scream- 
ing upon the slightest alarm. Poachers dread the detection of 
this bird, and the keeper closely follows its ery. A hare rushing 
wildly past will put the plover away from its roost; and when 
hares act thus in the darkness, there is generally some good 
cause for it. The skylark and wood-lark are both occasional 
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night-singers, and it is quite common to hear cuckoos calling 
in the densest darkness. j 
One of the essentially night-singers is the little grasshopper 
warbler. Shy and retiring in its habits, it is rarely found far 
distant from aquatic vegetation. Moist situations are most 
congenial, as among the plants that affect them it finds its 
winged food. Although generally affecting such spots as 
indicated, it sometimes seeks out considerable elevations. 
These are covered with coarse grass, bents, furze, and heather; 
and here, far into the night, it reels out its continuous, cricket- 
like song. It returns to the same spot year after year, and 
although from these the particular notes may often be heard, 
the singer itself is nowhere to be seen. At the least noise, 
it drops from the support from which it may be depending, 
into the grass beneath, and then is silent. The song is long 
continued, but the sounds are constantly shifting, marking 
the restless track of the singer on the night. It needs no 
stretch of imagination to detect in the notes of this species 
the similarity to the grasshopper, and the “ monotonous whirr, 
like the spinning of a fishing-reel,” is fairly expressible 
of the bird’s song. A perfect master of intricate maze and 
covert, it is never far from them. Even though it has ven- 
tured beyond its accustomed limits, its vigilance sends it back 
at the least noise, though its retreat is rarely observed, for, 
instead of flying, it creeps closely, never rising when alarmed. 
The peculiarly wild whistle of the curlew comes from out 
the night sky, and the swifts screech for an hour after the 
darkness has fallen. But perhaps the most interesting of 
the night-birds is the goatsucker, or nightjar. We are by 
the covert-side, and a strange churring sound comes from the 
glades. Waiting silently beneath the bushes, it approaches 
nearer and nearer until a loud flapping is heard among the 
nut-bush tops. The object approaches quite closely, and it 
is seen that the noise is produced by a large bird striking its 
wings together as they meet behind. Even in the darkness 
it may be detected that each wing is crossed by a definite 
white bar. Had we the bird in our hand, we should see 
that it was a connecting-link between the owls and the 
swallows, having the soft plumage and noiseless flight of 
the one, and the wide gape of the other. The object of 
the noise it produces among the trees is probably to 
disturb from the bushes the large night-flying moths 
upon which it feeds. The name of goatsucker the bird has 
from a superstitious notion that it sucks goats and cows,— 
founded probably upon the fact of its wide gape. It is certain 
that these birds may often be seen flitting about the bellies of 
cattle as they stand knee-deep in the summer pastures. The 
reason of this is obvious, as there insect-food is always 
abundant. The nightjar rarely, unless disturbed, comes 
abroad during the day, but obtains its food at twilight 
and dusk. Upon the limestone-covered fells, it conforms 
marvellously to its environment, it being almost impossible to 
detect the curiously mottled plumage as the bird basks upon 
the grey stones, not more still than itself. Here it lays its 
eggs, often without the slightest semblance of a nest, and 
frequently upon the bare rock. Among naturalists, quite a 
peculiar interest attaches to the bird, inasmuch as it is fur- 
nished with a remarkable claw, the use of which is guessed at 
rather than known. This claw is serrated on its inner edge, 
and from actual experiments made upon nightjars in captivity, 
we should surmise that its use is to free the long whiskers from 
the soft, silvery dust which usually covers the bodies of night- 
tiying moths. Certain it is that this substance gets upon the 
whiskers of the bird, and that. the long hairs referred to 
are combed through the serrated claw. About the mouth, 
the goatsucker is very swallow-like. It has a bullet-shaped 


head, large eyes, and a wide gape. Like the swallows, 
too, it has a weak, ineffective bill and weak feet. This is 


explained by the fact that the bird, except when nesting, is 
rarely seen on the ground, and that it captures its insect-prey 
on the wing. At evening it makesa loud churring noise, from 
which it has its provincial names of dor-hawk and eve-churr. 
If the cuckoo tells her name to all the hills, so does the 
sedge-warbler to the fluted reeds. And, like that “ wandering 
voice,” our little bird seems dispossessed of a corporeal 
existence, and on through summer is “still longed-for, never 
seen,’ —and this though common enough, for you may wander 
long among the willows, with a bird in every bush, without one 
showing outside the corral of boughs. Wherever vegetation 
grows tall and luxuriant, there the “reed-wren” may be found. 











It travels in the night: you go out some May mornj 

the rollicking intoxication of the garrulous little birg Oe 
from out the self-same bush from which you missed it : 
autumn. From the time it first arrives, it beging to x 
louder and louder as the warm weather advances, especial} 
: ; Ska ee y 
in the evenings. Then it is that it listens to the loud 
swelling bird-choir of the woods, selecting a note frp 
this and another from that; for the sedge-warbler jg an 
imitator, a mocking bird, and reproduces in fragments the 
songs of many species. The little mimic runs up ang dow, 
the gamut in the most riotous fashion, parodying not Only the 
loud, clear whistle of the blackbird, but the wholly differ; 
soft, sweet notes of the willow-wren. This is kept. y 
through the night, and the puzzle is, when the little my. 
cian sleeps. Our angler-friends call this bird the “ fighy, 
man’s nightingale.” If the sedge-warbler ceases its 
through any hour of the day or night, a clod thrown ing 
the bushes will immediately set it going again. Yet what cm 
be said of a song that a clod of earth will call forth? ome 
times for a moment it is sweet, but never long-sustained, jy 
the North, where there are few ditches, the species frequents 
river-banks and the sides of meres; in the South, it abouny 
everywhere in marshy places. Here the rank grass swarms with 
them; the thicker the reed-patch or willow, the more birds seem 
to be there. With perfect silence, a distant view of the bin] 
is sometimes obtained at the top of the bushes, as it flits after 
an insect. As it runs up and clings to the tall green stalks 
it is pleasing both in form and colour. Among the grasses 
and water-plants it has its game-preserves. Water-beetle, 
ephemere, and the teeming aquatic insects constitute its food, 
To watch through a glass the obtaining of these is mos 
interesting. Reed-sparrow and reed-wren are pretty provincial 
names of this bird, each expressive enough. 

Another night-singer is the blackcap. The lute-like melloy. 
ness and wild sweetness of its song give it a high place 
among British warblers,—next only to the nightingale. The 
blackeap has neither the fullness nor the force, but it has all 
and more than the former’s purity. This little hideling, with 
its timid obtrusiveness, never strays far from cultivation 
One provision it requires, and this is seclusion. Its shy and 
retiring habits teach it to search out dense retreats, and itis 
rarely seen. If observed on the confines of its corral of 
boughs, it immediately begins to perform a series of evolutions, 
until it has placed a dense screen of brushwood between itself 
and the observer. 

Many times have we heard the round, full, lute-like plaintive. 
ness of the nightingale,—sounds that seem to seize and ingrain 
themselves in the very soul, that “make the wild blood startin 
its mystic springs.” To us, the delicious triumph of the birds 
song is in its utter abandon. The lute-like sweetness, the 
silvery liquidness, the bubbling and running over, and the 
wild, gurgling “jug, jug, jug!” To say this, and more- 
that the nightingale is a mad, sweet polyglot, that it is 
the sweetest of English warblers, the essence and quint- 
essence of song, that it is the whole wild-bird achievement in 
one—these are feeble, feeble! This “light-winged dryad of 
the trees” is still “in some melodious spot of beechen-green 
and shadows numberless, singing of summer in full-throated 
ease,’—and there she will remain. Unlike the songs of some 
of our warblers, hers can never be reproduced. Attempt to 
translate it, and it eludes you,—only its meagre skeleton 
remains. Isaac Walton, in his quaint eloquence, tries to say 
what he felt :—“ The nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental 
throat, that it might make mankind to think miracles are not 
ceased. He that at midnight should hear, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet decants, the natural rising 
and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might 
well be lifted above earth, and say,— Lord, what music hast 
Thou provided for the saints in Heaven, when Thou affordest 
bad men such music on earth!’” 






































































































































































ADOPTION. 
HE debate in the Upper House on Lord Meath’s Adop- 
tion of Children Bill, and the judgment in the case of 
“The Queen v. Dr. Barnardo,” both show clearly the very 
unsatisfactory condition of our law in regard to adoption 
In England there is no such thing as true adoption. The 
parents of a child may, it is true, temporarily divest them- 
selves of their rights, and may place another person in [oe 
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tis. 
takes place can at any moment be revoked, the 


fer 
ne does not in any real sense put the new father or 
mother in the position of the old, and none of the advan- 


tages which flow from a true system of adoption can be 
obtained. If a childless man or woman wishes to take so 
important a step as the adoption of a child, the first thought 
that occurs to him or her is,— Can I be sure, after } have 
become responsible for the maintenance of the child, that it 
will be entirely in my hands, and as much my own as if I were 
its real parent ?’ The answer to such a question must, of 
course, be in the negative. Under English law, there is no 
process by which the natural parents can entirely divest them- 
selves of their rights, or by which, again, a stranger can 
assume those rights and step exactly into the place vacated. 
Asa consequence of such a want in our legal system, many 
ple who under other circumstances would be only too 
lad to adopt a child, are unwilling to do so. The real 
arents may declare that they will never want the boy or 
girl back, but some more absolute security is needed by people 
prepared to enter into such a relationship. Those who are 
fond enough of children to desire to adopt them will feel cer- 
tain that after a few years their sentiments will be every bit as 
strong as those of real parents. Naturally enough, then, they 
shrink from the slightest risk of being subjected to any sort 
of external control. What is attractive in the notion of 
true adoption is that the child comes to be regarded, both 
in law and usage, exactly as if it were the flesh and blood of 
the adopter. All such notion, however, is discountenanced by 
the English law, which, as we have said before, knows nothing 
of the principles which obtain in the ancient Roman codes, and 
in those founded upon them. But if the present state of things 
can only be regarded as exceedingly unsatisfactory when seen 
from the point of view of those who desire to adopt, it is still 
worse when looked at from that of the general public. When 
achild’s parents have proved themselves, either from habitual 
drunkenness, or flagrant immorality, or from any other such 
cause, utterly unfit to be its guardians, it is undoubtedly for 
the good of the community at large that they should be obliged 
to give up their claims upon their offspring. Such persons 
are often willing enough at moments of pressure to divest 
themselves of their parental rights. Unfortunately, however, 
their resignation of them is not absolute, and their power to 
interfere with their children can practically be revived when- 
ever they choose. But if a true form of adoption existed, 
they could often doubtless be induced to divest themselves for 
good and all of rights they are liable to abuse, and to pass 
those rights to more worthy persons, and thus many children 
could be permanently rescued from evil influences in a manner 
now impossible. 

If any form of adoption is introduced into the law of 
England, we very much hope that it will be of a nature dif- 
ferent from that proposed by Lord Meath. The effect of his 
measure, if passed, would apparently be to give us a sort of 
inferior foster-parentage—the name is taken from his Bill— 
conferring rights over the children of a kind more limited than 
those enjoyed by ordinary parents. This, it seems to us, is a 
complete mistake. What is really wanted is the recog- 
nition of a process by which the rights of parents can be 
transferred unimpaired, and the adopting parents can step 
exactly into the shoes of those who resign their parental 
powers and duties. Unless the artificial tie is for all 
practical purposes made as real and strong as the natural, it 
will not satisfy that craving in human nature for adoption 
which evinces itself in so marked a degree even in countries 
like England, where everything is done to check and nothing 
to encourage its growth. 
in most of the States of the American Union might well serve 
asa model for English legislation. Speaking generally, the 
adopted child in America assumes precisely the position of an 
ordinary child, except that, though it is the heir of the adopting 
parents, it cannot inherit from their collateral kindred. The 
act of adoption is, however, not purely voluntary, but in most 
States is only made effective by means of a petition filed in a 
Superior Court. 
enables the Court to refuse its sanction if it is not satisfied 


Since, however, the authority under which such a | 





The law on this subject as it exists | 





This provision is a very salutary one, as it | 


that the adopter has sufficient means to bring up the child, 


that the interests of the child will be promoted, that the 
person adopting is of good moral character, or that on general 


grounds the proposed adoption is fit and proper. If the child 





is old enough to give its consent, such consent is usually 
necessary in America, as, of course, is the consent of both the 
parents, if still living. Immediately after adoption, the status 
of the child becomes that of the offspring of the adopter. 
The legal relation of parent and child is, in fact, established 
as regards the adopter, and dissolved as regards the natural 
father and mother, the only limitations being such as are 
necessary to prevent prohibited marriages with the original 
kindred. 

That an amendment of the existing law of England on some 
such lines as these would be a very great improvement, we 
cannot doubt for a moment. It is, however, particularly 
necessary to insist that if any change is made in the direction 
we have been advocating, the consent of a Court of Law shall 
be made necessary inall cases. The necessity for obtaining 
such consent—given, say, only on sworn testimony—would 
prevent the misuse of the power of adoption, and would 
also act as a formal announcement that the adopter had 
assumed parental responsibility in respect of a particular 
child. How necessary it is to guard against misuse, 
may be realised by any one who stops to consider for 
2 moment the possible effect of allowing a mere voluntary 
arrangement without any legal sanction to be sufficient. To 
make adoption a mere matter of signing names to a piece of 
paper, would be virtually to legalise the sale of children. There 
are hundreds of things for which children are a marketable 
article. They are wanted for begging, for acrobatic feats, for 
acting, for performing household work, for keeping birds off 
gardens, for running messages. Plenty of needy parents 
would agree for a few pounds to let their children be adopted 
by strangers, who would thus enjoy without fear of inter- 
ference the parental authority of the real fathers and mothers. 
At present, if such bargains are made, the children can be 
redeemed from slavery by invoking the aid of the parents, or 
by taking action intheirnames. If, however, as would happen 
under a true system of adoption, the natural parent were 
completely divested of all his rights, there would be no such 
remedy. Before, then, any particular act of adoption is 
sanctioned, it should always be made plain that such actis for 
the benefit of the child. Adoption properly safeguarded 
would, we feel sure, prove an immense benefit in England, and 
would save many children from hardship and ill-usage; but 
without sufficient safeguards it would be better to leave the 
existing law, bad as it is, uninterfered with. Even those 
who are most opposed to allowing fathers or mothers to divest 
themselves of their rights and duties in and to their offspring, 
ought to remember that there are many children without 
either fathers or mothers living to protect them, and in such 
instances even they surely should agree that in the case 
of orphans there can be no objection to allowing the Roman 
form of adoption. The present condition of such children is 
often very distressing. It would, however, be much ameliorated 
were real adoption allowed. It is to be hoped, then, that if, as 
we believe, there is agreement on this point, something may be 
done speedily to amend the law, and allow at least the complete 
adoption of orphan children. 





THE ETHICS OF GAMES OF CHANCE. 


E have often pointed out how hopeless is the attempt 
\ to get at any definition of gambling which will prove 
it to he essentially wrong, though we fully admit and earnestly 
maintain that gambling as a habit is one of the most 
demoralising of all habits as well as one of the most con- 
tagious. In the discussion yesterday week in the Canterbury 
Diocesan Conference, Archdeacon Smith cautiously defined 
gambling as “the risking of sums larger than a man could 
afford to lose on ventures over which he could exercise little 
or no control.” But cautious as he was, he was not cautious 
enough, at least on one side of the question. We think it 
should be regarded as of the essence of gambling, not only 
that the risk is one over which you have no control, but also 
one against which, even if you could, you would not wish to 
insure yourself: for there are a hundred risks over which you 
have no control against which, if you are wise, you will take 
care to insure yourself by one means or another, whereas in all 
proper gambling you really intend and prefer to risk loss for 
the sake of the possible gain. And next, the definition ought 
to have included words to show that the risk of the gambler is 
incurred for the purposes of amusement only, otherwise the 
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limitation of gambling to the risk of sums “larger than a man 
could afford to lose,” would appear to imply that very rich 
men who take pleasure in gambling, might properly waste 
very large sums on it so long as they do not thereby 
endanger their resources as a whole. Now, we think that 
though it may be right to risk for amusement as much on a 
game of chance as one would pay for any other amusement 
which is an amusement only,—without any gain of either 
health, or instruction, or benevolent satisfaction,—it is not 
right to spend on the mere amusing excitement of a game of 
chance nearly so much as one might rightly spend on a health- 
ful or cultivating recreation. If a game be made more cheerful 
by a little of the excitement of pure chance as to who will be 
the gainers and who the losers,—as games have been made and 
will be made more cheerful as long as human natureand youth 
remain what they are,—we can see no more harm in losing small 
sums for such a purpose than in losing them for the purposes of 
a cooling drink in summer or a hot drink in winter. ‘But the 
difference between gambling and almost every other amusement 
is that it combines no advantage of a higher order with the ad- 
vantage of excitement. It does not involve exercise ; it does not 
teach anything, unless it be a little coolness and self-control ; it 
does not cultivate the sense of beauty, like gazing at beautiful 
scenes; it does not sustain the body; and unless very 
moderately indulged in, instead of refreshing and restoring; 
it rather heats and exhausts the mind. It is, therefore, an 
amusement which has fewer constituents of a noble kind than 
any other amusement, and that must be taken into account 
in reckoning how much even a very rich man ought to afford 
to spend upon it. If the risk were for any higher purpose 
than pure amusement, we should justify a very much 
greater risk of wealth and time and thought upon it 
than we ever could upon gambling; but then, if the risk 
were for any higher purpose than pure amusement, nobody 
would think of calling it gambling at all. For instance, 
a very rich man might very rightly risk a great deal 
more for the purpose of discovering whether a seam of 
coal on his estate were worth working or not, than he could 
rightly risk for his own amusement; and hardly any risk would 
be thought too great for the sake of succouring a ship en- 
dangered in an Arctic expedition, however slight the hope and 
however great the cost. Nor would any one dream of calling 
such a venture “gambling.” It is of the very essence of 
gambling that the venture shall be for no higher purpose than 
that of amusement, though, of course, it may be for a lower 
purpose, supposing a man were ignorant enough and selfish 
enough to think that he could steadily win other people’s money 
from them by playing at a game of pure chance, or wicked 
enough to hope to win it by trading on knowledge which 
makes the risk to his competitors an unfair one. 


But then, it is said that even within the limits we have 
assigned, gambling must necessarily be wrong, because it 
teaches us to enjoy risk, to teach our expectations to lean 
upon favourable chances instead of upon the secure earnings 
of sober industry. To that we should reply that the encounter 
with risk is a very important part of the duty as well as the 
accomplishment of man, and that the objectionable element 
in gambling is not by any means the habituation of the mind 
to a certain heightening of the interest in pursuits that are 
accompanied by a good deal of risk, but in learning to prize 
that heightening of interest too highly for its own sake when 
it is divorced from any higher end. That men should feel a 
certain heightening of interest in the face of risks of which 
they cannot compute the magnitude, is perfectly natural; and 
if that heightening of interest did not enter into the heart 
of every daring work, English daring would not be the 
admired, perhaps too much admired, quality it actually is. 
The doctor faces risk, often great risk, in the treatment 
of disease of which he only half-understands the causes and 
conditions; the great preacher faces risk in the treatment of 
premisses and arguments of which he can only half-calculate 
the precise effect on his audience; the engineer faces risk, 
sometimes enormous risk, in almost every original experiment 
he undertakes ; and, above all, every captain of a ship, to say 
nothing of its being a ship-of-war, habitually encounters risk 
in battling with the elements. If in all such cases there were 
not a certain heightening of the interest in proportion to the 
risk, very few of the more practical enterprises of this world 
would be half as well discharged as they actually are. 
Bishop Butler has said that “probability is the guide of 


—  ——e 
life.” But if so, there is exceedingly little life, and hard} 
any important act of life, in which risk has not to " 
faced steadily and coolly. But there is no gambling jp al 
that. It is the preference for encountering risk for the 
sake of risk, as a mere distraction, as an amusement, and ay 
amusement uncombined with any other element of advan; 
that is of the very essence of gambling. It may be & man 
highest duty to encounter risks infinitely more seriongs thay 
his risk of serious loss at any ordinary game of Chance 
such as it would pay the conductors of the game to pro. 
vide, though that risk is equivalent to a certainty of logy 
in any long series of trials. Still, there are a thousang 
risks which men of action run, and rightly run, and m 
often, in the course of their lives, in which they e¢ 
life itself to far greater peril than that to which they 
expose their property in the ordinary gambling games, By 
then they have a noble object in the one case, and only ay 
ignoble object in the other. Still, this being fully concedej, 
there can be nothing wrong in making an amusement of 
running a small risk, so long as the price you pay for tha 
amusement is not more than the price that you would pay for 
any other amusement equally devoid of useful or of nob 
elements. Suppose it right to pay two guineas for the pleasnre 
of looking at a Royal procession, or half-a-guinea for seeing, 
Lord Mayor’s Show, then we do not see how it can be contended 
that an equally rich person is committing a sin in spending 
the same sums on a week’s whist, or on a round game at cards 
which amuses a number of young people for an hour or two, 
What is culpable in gambling is spending on it any sum 
which you would be ashamed to spend on the most trivial of 
all distractions of any other kind. For a game of chance 
played for money is an utterly trivial amusement, of which 
the best that can be said is that it gives a certain amount of 
discipline to the understanding and character, in teachings 
true estimate of the element of chance on the one hand, and 
cheerful indifference to trivial gain or trivial loss on the other 
hand. But it seems to us that if the right limits be assigned 
to risk at such games of chance, there is at least not less, per. 
haps we might justly say, a good deal more, to be said for 
them than can be said for spending such sums as are actually 
spent on the gratification of the palate or the mere dazzling 
of the eye. In games of chance you do learn to realise 
practically what it means in life to have the odds against you, 
as men so often must have them against them in much more 
serious matters, and matters where it is far less possible to 
calculate the amount of the odds against them. You might 
learn, too, and often do learn, how much piquancy is given to 
otherwise very stupid occupations by the uncertainty of the 
issue. And you certainly get a very good opportunity of 
practising equanimity in small reverses and magnanimity in 
small successes. Take it all in all, we hold that games of 
chance played for such trivial sums as a man may properly 
pay for the most trivial of other amusements, are by no means 
wrong, though itis extremely wrong to encourage in yourself s 
great a taste for the excitement of risk that you are willing to 
pay for that excitement as much as you would pay for the 
most healthful and ennobling of human recreations, recreations 
which develop the body, or cultivate the mind, or stimulate 
the soul. We do not believe that there can be any wrong in 
enjoying in a moderate way in pure play, the sort of excitement 
which all great explorers, all great scholars, all great pioneers, 
all great soldiers, all great sailors, enjoy in a large way in the 
pursuit of their various objects in life. But when the element 
of risk is sought after for itself alone, when it is entirely 
dissociated from any useful or noble or beautiful object 
beyond itself, then it ought undoubtedly to be kept, and 
jealously kept, within very narrow limits, and not permitted 
so to eat into the nature that everything seems to be tame and 
uninteresting which is not flavoured with risk. After all, the 
certainties of life are infinitely greater and higher than the 
uncertainties, and the one delight which it is impossible to 
connect in any sense with the divine, should not be the one il 
which man finds his most vivid satisfaction. 





EVOLUTION AND POLITICS. 


HE future historian of literature and philosophy, ¥¢ 
imagine, will pause, when he reaches the seventh decade 

of our century, to describe a change in general thought, 
feeling, and expression, more permanent than any other that 
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was equally sudden, and more important than any other that 
was equally obvious. We at least who have watched the rise 
of the idea of Evolution on the horizon of thought, cannot dis- 
cover in the past any previous emergence of an idea entirely 
intellectual which modified so profoundly and immediately all 


thought and all feeling. The convictions of unprejudiced and 
original thinkers were not more changed by it than the assump- 


tions of the conventional and the thoughtless; the whole back- 
round of thought was altered. Turn to a novel or a sermon 
of the pre-Darwinian era, and you feel on foreign ground. 
“The Origin of Species by Natural Selection,” giving, as it did, 
in simple, carefully moderate language, the message which the 
world was waiting to hear, altered at once what we may call, 
for want of a better expression, the atmosphe:e of orthodoxy. 
Men had seen the varied hues of the “imponderable agencies” 
disappear in the single ray of force; the continuous develop- 
ment of the later geology substituted for the magic of “ cata- 
clysms.” No wonder that a work which repeated this process 
of simplification in the mysterious domain of life became at 
once the popular study of a generation. The oneness of life 
behind growth came to be regarded as the clue to all mystery ; 
and differences the most vast that language can express, or 
thought can conceive, were resolved into statements of mere 
time sequences ; so that the very meaning of Before and After 
seems now enlarged to include all that our fathers understood 
as causation; and wherever we describe a sequence, we are 
supposed to announce a law. But let us describe, in better 
words than our own, the influence on all thought, of that new 
philosophy which came in with the belief in the origin of 
species by natural selection. 

“No characteristic of modern intellectual method is more 
striking, or more fertile in results,” says one of the deepest 
thinkers of our time,* “than the application of the idea of 
Time to the contents of the Cosmos, as well as to the vicissi- 
tudes of the human race. Science formerly addressed itself 
to the world as an ordered system of bodies in space, not 
indeed without incessant movements, but all repeating them- 
selves as night and day, as life and death, and, since their insti- 
tution, unaffected through the ages which they count...... 
There was therefore no continuous tale to tell; but only a fixed 
constitution to define, and a circulating list of changes pro- 
vided for and predicted from its law. ..... On the other hand, 
it was the drama of mankind that unfolded itself indefinitely 
through Time, with new persons and new scenes, now tragic, 
now brilliant, but never reproducing the same attitudes and 
events. There was thus the strongest antithesis between the 
studies of the synchronous order of the external world, and 
of the successive order of human experience: there was 
nothing historical in the former; and nothing scientific in the 
latter... ... If formerly the book of Nature was but a 
collection of separate tales, it is now turned into a continuous 
epic, unfolding itself from end toend...... The conception 
of Nature itself” (under this new aspect) “ parts with almost 
all that had been taken for granted, and is resolved into that 
of a perpetual becoming, so that nothing ever is, but something 
always happens; and to give account of it, you must relate 
the before and after. Hence the newer methods of science 
have more and more become historical,—i.e., have devoted 
themselves to the successive processes, rather than the syn- 
chronous conditions, of phenomena; and with such daring 
glances into the past, that the regressus in infinitum, which 
was once the absurdity, has almost become the favourite 
instrument of our philosophers.” 

In these profound and accurate words we have a description 
of all that is fascinating in the philosophy of Evolution, and 
a suggestion of all in it that is dangerous. Itis not wonderful 
that the discovery of continuity beneath the most striking 
differences should powerfully affect all thought; it is not 
Possible that what affects all thought should not create some 
error. All difference is now supposed to veil a fundamental 
unity; all change is regarded as some form of growth. 
Every antithesis becomes a mere change of Now and Then, 
and the idea of a fundamental contrast is expunged from 
the catalogue of possible existence. Crime is a later stage 
of misfortune, indignation the twilight of dawning pity. 
Time is the universal harmoniser. How large a part of what 
every thinker must concede is here justified and illustrated! 
How much of what every one, whether thinker or not, must 
feel! The search for Unity beneath differences is the very 





* Dr. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, II., 335 foll. 








aim of philosophy; the discovery of a unity that harmonises 
the most striking differences is the great lesson of experience. 
When the young man says “I,” he means something with 
definite preferences, with limited aims; when the old man 
says “I,” he means something in which are combined all that 
is various. He knows—it is at least a very meagre develop- 
ment which does not teach the lesson—that within the unity 
of self all opposites are harmonised. A packet of old letters 
shows excuse and condemnation as indissoluble elements of 
one retrospect; it seems a short distance from that revelation 
to the discovery that good and evil, too, are but stages in a 
single process. The philosophy which echoes the lesson of 
memory may well become the fashion of the hour, as well as 
the possession of the ages. 


But so far as it is the fashion of the hour, the thinker will 
be on his guard against its distorted inferences and disregarded 
limitations. To describe any general tendency is to formulate 
a warning, and none is more urgently needed than that which 
protests against the assumption that the discovery of unity 
beneath difference forms the aim of all intellectual toil. It 
is too little to say that this assumption substitutes the half 
for the whole. The discovery of the One behind the Many is 
the most impressive half of this aim, the most interesting to 
the popular imagination ; it is far more arduous to point out 
differences, to dissolve the strong cement of popular association, 
and break up a manifold unity into its constituents. Far 
more necessary is it at the present moment to protest against 
the instinct that confuses than against the instinct that divides. 
We are now in an epoch like that which, after the acceptance 
of the Newtonian philosophy, rendered true ideas of chemistry 
difficult of acceptance, because they seemed to oppose them- 
selves to Newton’s great generalisation. We confront all that 
seems opposite to Evolution, as the chemists of that day 
opposed all that seemed opposite to Gravitation. It is the 
perennial tendency of men of science; and Science bears a 
perennial testimony against it, ever warning us, that so far as 
the East is from the West, so far is the light of truth to be 
expected to dawn on a new generation from the spot where its 
latest revelations have been made to the seekers of the past. 

No instance of the tendency of our time to insist every- 
where on a premature simplicity seems to us more dangerous 
than the fatalism introduced into political life, by the fact 
that Evolution now exists in the public mind as an underlying 
axiom, supposed to guarantee every assertion which it may 
suggest. We have explored the inheritance of the past, and 
have discovered it to be infinitely larger than we had supposed. 
We have discovered that what our ancestors thought, we feel. 
We see that their experience has become our intuition. The 
human race, in the depth of its being, is permitted no oblivion, 
for below conscious memory lies the ineffaceable record of 
desire and impulse, and that record is enforced upon the 
superficial and the frivolous, in ways they little anticipate. 
The sudden discovery coincides with a perennial temptation ; 
men are but too ready to surrender themselves blindly to 
every maxim that can set up a plausible connection with the 
principle of moral inheritance. That principle is brought 
home at once to what is highest and lowest in human nature. 
It soothes our indolence, and gratifies our demand for unity ; 
it bribes what is corrupt in humanity, and appears to satisfy 
what is strongest in it. It is welcomed by the coward and the 
slave that lurks somewhere in the heart of every man; and 
then, again, it is welcomed by the benign spirit that pleads 
in every heart for justice to the coward and the slave. A 
principle appealing thus forcibly to our best and worst 
is entangled with all the dangers of ready and universal 
acceptance. For there is no single truth concerning human 
nature that is not a fragment, and when the fragment is _ 
treated as the whole, it matters little, for some important 
purposes, whether in itself it be false or true. 

The Past itself is a fragment. All that man can remember 
is incomplete and incoherent, apart from that which he has to 
expect. And the fact that he can expect nothing except death 
with the same certainty with which he remembers everything, 
should warn him that he will fatally mutilate his being if he 
deem that his equipment for contemplating the future is com- 
posed exclusively of memory and reason. Night and day are 
not more adjusted to his passive and active powers in the out- 
ward world than are time past and time to come in the inner ; 
and he who spends the hours of sunshine in slumber does not 
so disastrously invert the indications of Nature as he who 
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provides for the future by carrying on and expanding his 
recollections of the Past. Doubtless that is a part of all wise 
anticipation. The inexorable Past remains to each one of us, 
the unseen comrade of our journey; we know in the night- 
watches, and often in the busiest hours of the day, that what 
we leave behind us is in some sense ever with us. But we 
know also that each one of us is called on to exercise a 
selective power towards this heritage of the Past, “and say 
which seed shall grow, and which shall not ;’—that just as the 
race would cease if all men refused the position of a father, 
so, if they refuse a position in the moral world which we can 
only describe as that of creator, there will be an end of all 
that gives the race its aspiration and its hope. 

The fact that it is impossible to put into language im- 
pregnable to attacks from the side of the logical under- 
standing, what it is that we mean when we speak of such a 
duty, is no refutation of the argument which urges it on all 
who recognise an ideal in the manly life. The rational faculty 
contemplates the Present alone; those powers by which we 
come into connection with both the Future and the Past have 
each an element of mystery. It is allowed by those who would 
banish from the world of speculation all that is mysterious, 
that memory contains such an element. No one can explain 
the predominance of the faintest memory over the most 
vivid dream. The knowledge that some shadowy mental 
image, whose outline we detach with effort from the dim 
background of the Past, contains a record, is an ultimate and 
inexplicable fact, secured from dispute by those who would 
explain everything only by the absolute universality of its 
experience. The most audacious sceptic has never suggested 
that the vista which seems to open to the Past, may be a mere 
drop-scene from the hand of phantasy. Yet those who dispute 
that man can will, do not advance a less audacious defiance to 
all the deepest convictions of our being, or rely upon facts of 
more significance than one who should dispute that man can 
remember. If Memory seem more explicable than Will, it 
is merely because the one is a condition, present to the mind 
which would explain it, while the other is an act, which he may 
forget, all that is most characteristic of which he may deny. 
And it is not only on intellectual grounds that men are 
tempted to deny that they can command anything to begin ; 
the hatred of mystery is reinforced by the love of ease; the 
doubts of the thinker represent the indolence of the agent. 
The vigorous line from a forgotten poet,— 

« And that grows fate that was but crime before,” 
describes an undeniable fact. There does come a point when 
aman can only exhibit the sequence of cause and effect, when 
it is as impossible for him to meet temptation to which he does 
not yield, as to touch fire by which he is not burnt. But 
nobody, when dealing with an individual, ever tries to hasten 
this stage of moral decay. Every word of exhortation that is 
ever spoken by sane lips is a summons to that faculty in man 
which confronts the future from the side of Will. We know, 
in speaking thus, that we are saying only a part of the truth. 
Resolve—break with this evil habit—conquer this temptation 
—who does not feel, when he makes any appeal of this 
character, that the imperative will bear no translation into the 
future? We say, “ Be strong!” and every action of the past 
shows that the man is weak: we know that he will remain 
weak; we do not expect a few words from us to possess any 
magical power; but we know also that to assume this weak- 
ness in any address to himself, is the way to make him weaker. 
We cannot forget that his only hope lies in an appeal to some- 
thing in him that is strong. Only when men address a nation 
do they assume that when any action is shown to need resolute 
will, it is proved impossible. 

How is it that when decisions far more important than any 
which can be undertaken by an individual are at stake, men 
give up all that they urge with earnestness in proportion to 
the importance of any individual concern? How is it that 
men suppose themselves then most nearly to approach the 
duty of the statesman, when they take the attitude which in 
the friend or the brother they would condemn as fiendish 
treachery or incredible folly? Whatever be the answer to 
such a question, we may rest satisfied that the remedy for 
such a delusion lies at its source. All true appreciation of 
history leads away from such a perversion of history; none 
ean study the, past without recognising that all in it which is 
glorious depends on the recognition, by the men to whom it 
owed its nobility, that they were responsible for the future. 








———__ 
They felt, if we remember them now with gratitude—it 

felt thus by most whom we remember at all—that a nation, i 
in many respects its life differs from that of an individng) 
is not a poorer or a less varied being; that whatever the 
change needed in all conceptions of individual duty before 
they became applicable to a State, a blank impoverishment of 
such conceptions is at any rate no part of the needed expan, 
sion. They would not have said this, for the simple Treason 
that no one would before our day have denied it. The Notion 
that men are associated only by their animal nature; the 
rejection of any idea of a national duty,—this is an eclipge 
peculiar to our own day, of the truth that has made life worth 
living in the past. We look for manlier counsels, for riche 
beliefs, with unshaken confidence, to the Future. That men 
can long cease to believe in the responsibilities of nationg 
life, seems to us as impossible as that they should ever Ceage 
to believe in the identity of individual life——both are inexplie. 
able, both belong to that region of faith where all is enshringg 
that it most concerns the life of man to accept as a reality, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
M. PASTEUR’S PROPHYLACTIC. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The following are the real facts about the points Mr 
Taylor raises in his second letter :— 

1. It was notorious at Nottingham that Mr. Taylor dis. 
believed in the existence of rabies, and this was confirmed by 
his paper read to the Medical Society. 

2. Mr. Taylor repeats in another form his misrepresenta. 
tion of the deaths from hydrophobia in France before the 
founding of the Pasteur Institute. I have only to repeat that 
the French Government admitted in the Chamber that till ¥, 
Pasteur’s work drew attention to the subject, the figures were 
utterly unreliable. 

3. Mr. Taylor’s new “erroneous belief” that people die ofa 
dread of the disease, for obvious reasons is not supported by 
a single piece of evidence. 

4. Mr. Taylor says he “has no wish to depreciate the 
results” of M. Pasteur’s labours. Your readers possibly do 
not know that in other points (scarcely any of them for good 
reasons medical), Mr. Taylor has during some years done all 
the little he could to depreciate M. Pasteur and his work. 
Moreover, his own letters are the best evidence of his candouw 
on this point. 

5. Mr. Taylor, by carefully chosen language, first makes it 
appear as if, of the several thousands he has treated, M. 
Pasteur has lost 162; and secondly, he says that because 
deaths have occurred, M. Pasteur is powerless. — Firstly, 
why does not Mr. Taylor honestly criticise my former correc- 
tions of his errors on this point; secondly, why does he not 
tell your readers that M. Pasteur has lost just one-half of the 
number he quotes?—the remaining cases, if they occurred 
at all, happening in the practice of M. Pasteur’s pupils in 
Russia and elsewhere. Your readers—but, I fear, not Mr 
Taylor—may like to know that these pupils have now attained 
the same success as M. Pasteur,—viz., the saving of thirteen 
out of fifteen persons certainly doomed to die of hydrophobia. 

6. There have been no deaths caused by M. Pasteur’s mode 
of treatment. The first two cases quoted by Mr. Taylor did 
not bear careful investigation made into them. The Italian 
cases are beside the question, as the physician in charge 
abandoned M. Pasteur’s method for one of his own, with fatil 
consequences. Are we to give up the use of chloroform 
morphia, &e¢., because some ignorant person makes a’ fatal 
mistake in a dose ? 

7. As, like all others who simply ask for the privilege, 1 
have overhauled M. Pasteur’s books for myself, I can afford 
to smile at Mr. Taylor’s repeated misrepresentation regarding 
the nature of the cases admitted into the Institute, inasmuch 
as he has made no such examination, nor does he apparently 
read the published records. 

8. Spitzka’s experiment was long ago shown in all medical 
journals to be an absurd falsity, inasmuch as he was not 
dealing with rabies at all, but with septicemia. 

9. Mr. Taylor has his reasons for depreciating the cet 
tificates given by veterinarians; but the profession will not 
suffer in consequence. 
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I have earned by brevity insertion of the above. 


, Sir, 
I hope: Victor Horstey. 


—| am, Sir, &e., 
90 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


[To tHE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

$1z,—I do not hope to convert Dr. Bell Taylor, and those who 
think with him, from the view that M. Pasteur’s treatment is 
not only inadequate but harmful; but a case such as I will 
yelate as simply as possible ought to have weight with them. 
In February, 1888, my dog was bitten by a dog with every 
appearance of rabies; immediately afterwards the animal 
rushed on and bit a boy very severely through the unprotected 
hand, the wound taking two months to heal; the dog had 

reviously bitten its mistress and other dogs. All the animals 
were destroyed, with the exception of mine, at once. I kept 
mine, partly from affection for the animal, and partly to prove 
that the first dog was rabid. I may say that within three 
minutes after the bite I thoroughly washed the wound in my 
dog; but in spite of this, he died of typical rabies on the 
fourteenth day after being bitten. 

Through the kindness of a patient of mine, the two people 
were at once taken to M. Pasteur, underwent the treatment, 
and are now (nearly a year and a half afterwards) in perfect 
health. I went to Paris sceptical as to the results of M. 
Pasteur’s treatment, but after seeing the scientific principle 
and the openness of all the great Frenchman’s work, I re- 
turned firmly convinced, as every unbiassed person has done, of 
its efficacy and its harmlessness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp Jessop, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Greenhill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

(Surely the cases are very numerous in which the virus of 
rabies has lain dormant much longer than a year and a half. 
One eminent surgeon vouches for thirteen years as the 
maximum known duration of dormancy in the virus.—ED. 
Spectator. | 





LORD COLERIDGE ON KEBLE. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
$1xr,—Lord Coleridge has obliged us, and no one can be more 
sincerely grateful to him than I am, with a paper on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in the New Review, a paper, as it seems to 
me, by far the most important, distinguishing. and satisfying 
utterance we have yet had upon a subject so interesting and 
so dear to us all. Every line of Lord Coleridge’s paper is full 
of suggestiveness, so much so that almost every word would 
require careful definition before discussion. I have no 
thought, tempting as such a task might be, of following Lord 
Coleridge in many passages; but there is one sentence which 
is liable, I think, to a possible misapprehension, which I 
almost venture to think he would be the first to wish to avoid. 
Speaking, with a kind of eloquence which Lord Coleridge 
attributes to others, of “the moods of Time that will not last 





for ever,” he says :— 


“But that passed; and so did the temper which made Donne 
popular and Herbert and Vaughan and Crashaw; so did that 
which found its best literary expression in the poetry of Cowper ; 
so is that passing which is embalmed for future time in the 
‘Christian Year,’ and the ‘ Lyra Innocentium.’” 


I hesitate, as I do in reading all Lord Coleridge’s pregnant | 
prose, to suppose that I understand the exact meaning of | 
“embalmed for future time ;” but I feel confident that there | 
is danger that the sentence, as a whole, may to some minds | 
convey the impression that Lord Coleridge thinks that the 
“Christian Year” is passé. I would refer any one who is | 
inclined to think that this is possible, to the magnificent 
chapter, the eighth, in Sir John Coleridge’s memoirs of the 
poet-priest ; and I pray to be pardoned if I record my con- 
viction that when the Prayer-Book is passé, this divinely | 
inspired book will be passé, but not before.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lansdowne, Edgbaston. J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. | 





SUNDAY EXCURSION TRAINS. | 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ | | 

S1z,—A great effort is to be made on Wednesday next to stop | 
railway traffic on Sundays between London and Brighton. | 
The effort is nominally against “excursion” trains, but it | 
seems obvious that if the directors are to be stopped from | 
accommodating the poor, they should not work their officers | 
and servants for the convenience of the rich. Every share- | 
holder has received an address (with a stamped proxy and | 


| adviser of the Crown. 


stamped envelope), in which it is urged that “a great duty 
and responsibility” rests upon him if he “does not earnestly 
and constantly protest against this sad desecration of God’s 
Holy Day.” i 

Having spent some years of my life as a curate in White- 
chapel, I would ask the agitators to consider what they are 
really aiming at. If it is wrong to convey people to Brighton, 
it is wrong to convey them anywhere out of London; and by 
those who have no chance of fresh air on any other day of the 
week, the day of rest would be spent in dreary streets or in 
tramping through dreary suburbs. The question should be 
looked at in all its bearings, and cheap locomotion out of our 
great cities on the only day in the week on which the working 
population can benefit by it, seems to me a great means of 
preserving their health of body and health of mind 

But with those who act on religious grounds, I found some 
agitators with whose motives I have far less sympathy. These 
are inhabitants of Brighton and other seaside places, who 
“ suffer,” it seems, “from the stream of excursionists.” It 
does not seem to me that those who have the benefit of the sea- 
breezes all the year round acquire any proprietary rights in 
them, or that they can call on the railway directors to aid 
them in enforcing their monopoly. If they had for some 
Sundays to change houses with the excursionists, they would 
perhaps become more tolerant of sharing their sea and sun- 
shine for a few hours with the poor Londoners.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Redhill, July 18th. R. H. Quick. 


SUN-DIAI, INSCRIPTIONS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF 
Sir,—I have been much interested by the letters in the 
Spectator of July 6th and 13th, relating to “The Book of 
Sun-Dials,” by my late mother, Mrs. Alfred Gatty. All the 
mottoes supplied by Mr. MacLeod (July 6th) had already been 
recorded in the book, but the wording of the one mentioned 
by Mr. Bartlett (July 13th) is new to me,—* C’est Pheure de 
boire,” on an auberge at Libourne. The same idea in different 
words—* Nunc hora bibendi ”—is not uncommon in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abrits. We have “C’est lheure de bien faire ” 
recorded from several places, the slight difference between the 
words of this and of the Libourne motto forming a striking 
change in the sense of the two inscriptions. 

I am glad to be able to mention that in consequence of the 
interest roused by the new edition of the sun-dial book, a 
dial has just been erected by a friend at Halliford with the 
new and singularly apt quotation, “ They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” An old dial, also, on the south transept of 
York Minster, has been restored by the care of the Dean, who 
has added the motto, “Lucem demonstrat umbra.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Horatia K. F. EDEN. 

Orwell House, Rugby, July 17th. 
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STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 
{To tHE Epiror cF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Of students’ blunders, few surely can equal in ingenuity 
the following answer to a question in a French examination 
paper :—Q. “Give the gender of” (among other compounds) 
“ téte-d-tcte, with comments.” <A. “ Tvte-d-téte is of the 
common gender, because it usually takes place between a man 
and a woman.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


Chelmsford, July 13th. R. E. BARTLETT. 








BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF LORD GODOLPHIN.* 
GoDOLPHIN has always remained little more than a name in 
history, although for eight stirring years he was the chief 
Nor is this surprising when we read 
the story of his life which Mr. Hugh Elliot has reconstructed 
with great care and no small measure of success. His obscurity 
is only partly due to the fact that he was overshadowed by the 
greater name of Marlborough, his closeally. He had abilities, 
it is true; he was cool, patient, upright, and hard-headed, a 
master of finance and administration as they were understood 
in that day. But he was one of the most colourless and con- 
victionless politicians that ever lived. Four successive Sove- 


* The Life of Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, K.G., Lord High Treasurer of England, 
1702-1710, By the Hon. Hugh Elliot. London: Longmans, Green, ani Co, 


1888, 
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reigns, Charles, and James, and William, and Anne, availed 
themselves of his useful services, and found him equally ready 
to promote their widely differing policies. The son of a Cornish 
squire, and brought up about the Court, he made his first mark 
in politics as a supporter of the Exclusion Bill. Yet when James 
succeeded, he was continued in his office of First Commissioner 
of the Treasury, and took a prominent part in negotiating 
the pension treaty with France, and in all the most questionable 
measures of the reign. He even gave it to be understood that 
he was on the point of being converted to his master’s faith. 
It is, indeed, to his credit that he did not go over to the other 
side until all was lost; but when William, to the intense 
disgust of the Whigs, offered him a place at the Treasury, he 
at once accepted it, and gave him the benefit of his great 
financial skill and experience. He was at the head of 
the Treasury when those financial reforms were carried with 
which the name of Montague is connected. But though 
Montague, being in the Commons, had most to do with 
carrying them through Parliament, the First Lord, who was 
at the head of the finances, must, as Mr. Elliot suggests, 
have had no small share in their inception. But while serving 
William, Godolphin did not break with the exiled house. Few 
statesmen in those uncertain times did wholly break with it. 
But as he was specially obnoxious to the Whigs, a strong 
effort was made to identify him with Fenwick’s plot, which, 
though unsuccessful, led to his temporary resignation. That he 
was not actively disloyal, is shown by the prudent and worldly 
counsel he gave William against dissolving a Parliament in 
which parties were evenly balanced. This advice gives an 
interesting forecast of his policy in the next reign. ‘Set up 
for a party of your own,” he wrote, “and let every one 
see that if they expect your favour they must depend 
upon you for it, and let not any one hope for promotion 
by being true to a faction, but by serving you.” He had 
never spoilt his own chances by being true to a faction, and he 
was anxious to impress the same lesson upon others. 

Godolphin at this time was a moderate Tory. He had 
always stood well with Anne, and the marriage of their children 
had cemented a close alliance between him and Marlborough. 
No fitter person, therefore, could be found to carry on the 
government in the interest of the Marlboroughs, and at her 
accession, Anne at once appointed him Lord Treasurer. It 
fell to him to manage affairs at home, and to finance the war, 
while Marlborough was winning his brilliant victories on the 
Continent. Marlborough’s was the prominent name in the 
firm, and the other partner, who did most of the hard work, has 
been forgotten. One of the chief results of his tenure of power 
was to show how impracticable was government on non-party 
lines, and to establish the principle of Ministerial solidarity. 
He was, indeed, accused by the Examiner of introducing a 
new phraseology into the Court style : ‘‘ Madam, I cannot serve 
you while such a one is in employment ;” “I desire humbly to 
resign my commission if W continues Secretary of State.” 
The Ministry had inherited a Whig war, to which, as time 
went on, Marlborough and his ally became more and more 
committed, while their original colleagues and followers soon 
sickened of it. Godolphin’s passive opposition to the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill also roused the Church party against 
him, and he was driven to rely more and more on the support 
of the Whigs. First Rochester and Nottingham deserted. 
Then Harley was got rid of for his share in the Masham 
intrigue. Then, to please the Whigs, the Queen was forced by 
a threat of resignation to admit Sunderland to office. Between 
the claims of the Whigs for a share of power proportionate to 
their support, and the Tory inclinations of the Queen, the 
system of governing on non-party lines was put to a strain it 
was unable to bear. At length the return of a Tory Parlia- 
ment in 1710 enabled Anne to have her way. She first 
dismissed the obnoxious Sunderland, and when that did not 
bring Godolphin’s resignation, sent him an order to break his 
staff. 

Marlborough’s brilliant victories form the chief glory of this 
long Administration; nor must the influence of the famous 
Sarah in assuring the Royal favour be forgotten. But Godolphin 
himself did good work enough to entitle him, at any rate, to 
the present biography. Never did Minister manage the finances 
better, or inspire greater confidence in the moneyed classes. 
No detail was beneath him. There is still extant in his hand- 
writing, on the back of a warrant for a new silver trumpet for 
a troop of Guards, a minute asking what had become of the 
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old one. He was able to negotiate bills at 4and 5 per 

for discounting which as much as 40 per cent. had been ¢ = 
in the previous reign. And his dismissal was followeg by 
heavy fall in the Funds. = 

Mr. Elliot claims that it was Godolphin’s statesmanghip: 
giving the Royal consent to the Scotch Act of Security in the 
face of universal opposition in England, that brought 
the Union. It was a curious way of bringing about the Uj 
to provide for the separation of the two Crowns in a probable 
contingency. It had the desired result, however, by conciligt: 
the Scotch Parliament, and the only question is—Dig 
Godolphin foresee the consequences of his action, or wag it 
merely a happy blunder? Beyond finding money to py 
Marlborough and the allies, be had little to do with the war 
on the Rhine; but about the other operations Marlbo 
cared little, and it fell largely to his colleague to direct them, 
A satisfactory history of the war in Spain has still to be 
written, but, in spite of all Mr. Elliot’s ingenious arguments, 
we cannot see that Godolphin’s conceptions merited ap 
better success than befell them. With war on the Rhine, 
and war in Spain already on his hands, he was anxious tp 
send a third expedition to aid the persecuted Protestants jp 
the Cevennes. When this came to nothing, he embarked op 
the disastrous siege of Toulon. Toulon, he said, was the key 
of Madrid. He was not much of a speaker, and this was hig 
only apophthegm. It excited even more merriment than Lort 
Beaconsfield’s similar phrase a few years ago. Next he 
thought of effecting a landing in the North of Franeg, 
France was no doubt misgoverned; but it is a singularly 
British notion, which Mr. Elliot shares, that the Freneh 
peasantry were likely to welcome the English soldiers ag, 
liberators. Finally, though acting under Marlborough’s in. 
fluence, Godolphin must bear his share of the blame for 
forcing Louis to continue the war, when a satisfactory peace 
might have been made. 

Godolphin was essentially one of those whom moderate 
talents raise to fame. With the doubtful exception of his. 
consent to the Act of Security, it is impossible to point to any 
act of brilliant statesmanship in his administration. His 
personal character was fairly free from reproach. Swift 
accused him of the not very heinous offence of using his 
patronage to keep himself in office :— 

** Sid’s rod was slender, white, and tall, 

Which oft he used to fish withal ; 

A place was fastened to the hook, 

And many scores of gudgeons took ; 

Yet still, so happy was his fate, 

He caught his fish and saved his bait.” 
He not only carefully husbanded the national resources, but 
was himself singularly free from any taint of personal 
corruption, and left office a poor man. He lived plainly, ina 
house which bore his name, on the site where Stafford House, 
now stands, a few steps from his friend’s residence. He had 
no literary or oratorical gifts, and is said to have delighted 
in racing and cock-fighting. The most amiable thing about 
him was his capacity for friendship. In early life, John 
Evelyn had a great regard for him, and his friendship with 
Marlborough was one of the closest and most famous in our 
political history. In the midst of his campaigns, the great 
Captain often looked forward to retiring, and living quietly in 
the country with the Duchess and Godolphin. It was im 
Marlborough’s house that Godolphin died, two years after his 
dismissal. It is not easy at this distance of time to depict 
personality so little striking as Godolphin’s, and Mr. Elliot, 
we believe, has not had access to all the existing sources of 
information. When the Godolphin Papers were dispersed) 
some years ago, only a portion of them went to the British 
Museum, and to these alone does he refer. His Life is well 
written, interesting, and instructive; and if he has a fault, it is 
an excess of zeal and ingenuity in exalting the reputation of 
the forgotten statesman. After much neglect, Godolphin has 
at length received more than impartial justice at his hands.. 


JANE AUSTEN.* 
THIS is a very pleasant little book, which has only one defect, 
that it appears to be written rather for those who. do not 
know Miss Austen well than for those who do, and that we 
should doubt whether any book about her will ever attract 
those who can care for her and who do not already know her, 
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half as much as one of her own novels; while those who do know 
Miss Austen would have preferred to have had a good deal 
Jess of rehearsal of the plots of her novels, with which they 
are perfectly familiar, and a good deal more of that finer 
criticism which would bring out her delicate insight, her play- 
fulness, her irony, her certainty of touch, and her perfect finish, 
with new force. No one can say that Mrs. Charles Malden 
makes too little of her heroine. But we wish she had assumed 
that all who would read her study were already as familiar with 
the six novels, as mere stories, as she herself is, and had devoted 
herself to the task of giving her readers a deeper insight into 
the wonderful faculty which produced them. 

Perhaps the most definite evidence of artistic faculty that 
can be produced is a fine irony. No one who has it can 
possibly be destitute of artistic feeling, and no one who wants 
it can be in the highest sense an artist. It is quite possible 
for a master of irony to be destitute of productive power, of 
fertility—like the poet Gray, for example,—but no master of 
irony ever wanted the power to say with art whatever he had to 
say at all. Compare Miss Austen’s irony with that of perhaps 
her greatest rival, in many respects her superior, in a similar 
field, George Eliot, and we shall remark at once that Miss 
Austen had an almost immense superiority in artistic feeling 
and delicacy of finish, though her great rival had a far larger 
field in which to work. George Eliot’s humour is often rich 
enough, her mother-wit especially is abundant; but directly 
she attempts irony, you hear the falsetto note. The heaviness 
of her style will not admit of that light touch in which there is 
just a laughing echo, and no more. There is more true irony 
inasingle chapter of Pride and Prejudice or Emma than in 
all George Eliot’s works put together; and that is the chief 
indication of the exquisiteness of Miss Austen’s art. Mrs. 
Charles Malden should have given us a separate chapter on Miss 
Austen’s irony, another on her young clergymen, a third on ker 
marvellous variety of selfish women (like Miss Elliot in 
Persuasion, Mrs. John Dashwood and Lady Middleton and 
Lucy Steele in Sense and Sensibility, Lady Bertram and Mrs. 
Norris in Mansfield Park, Isabella Thorpe in Northanger 
Abbey, Lady Catherine de Burgh and Mrs. Bennet in Pride 
and Prejudice, and Mrs. Elton in Emma), anda fourth on Miss 
Austen’s vulgar people, whom we regret to say that Mrs. Charles 
Malden hardly appreciates highly enough, though we doubt 
whether anything shows Miss Austen’s power so much as her 
exquisite skill in delineating both refinement and vulgarity. 
Indeed, it is not easy to say how many chapters of the kind we 
have suggested, Mrs. Malden might not have written which 
would have opened the eyes even of the elect who love Miss 
Austen to some of her more subtle charms. It was a mistake, 
we think, to write on Miss Austen for the benefit of those who 
do not know her. No one but Miss Austen will ever make a 
convert to her genius; but Mrs. Malden might have taught 
the converted to marvel even more than they do now at the 
depth and subtlety and reticence and wonderful variety of 
insight which is contained in six modest and unpretending 
stories. 

One of Mrs. Malden’s acutest remarks is that Miss Austen 
had the courage necessary “to omit the moralising which our 
ancestors considered necessary to counteract the baleful effects 
of being amused,” a remark which is quite in Miss Austen’s 
own style of criticism. That courage is, indeed, one of the best 
evidences of Miss Austen’s genius. But did she quite succeed in 
this in Mansfield Park? To our mind, good as Mansfield Park 
is, it is the heaviest of Miss Austen’s stories, and we should put 
all the rest, on the whole, above it. No doubt Mrs. Norris is 
a great conception, a great conception to which even Mrs. 
Charles Malden hardly does justice,—why did she not call 
attention to the “ handsome” present which Mrs. Norris gave 
her nephew William, when Lady Bertram “only” gave him 
ten pounds, and to the confidential information given by Miss 
Austen to her niece as to the exact sum to which that hand- 
some present amounted ?—but even Mrs. Norris cannot bring 
Mansfield Park up to the level of the other stories. It seems to 
us that the exquisite lightness of touch which perhaps reaches 
its highest point in Pride and Prejudice or Emma, is more 
deficient in Mansfield Park than in any other of the six novels. 
Nor can even the heroine of Mansfield Park compare in 
interest, we think, with the heroine of Pride and Prejudice or 
Persuasion, while none of the men, unless it be Henry 
Crawford, are really interesting at all. 

Mrs. Charles Malden has written a pleasant little book,—all 





sensible books about Miss Austen are pleasant, and can hardly 
help being so,—and this book is certainly not only sensible, 
but in parts acute,—but we feel persuaded that she could have 
written a much better book than this within the same com- 
pass, if she had frankly devoted herself to writing for the 
Austenites, and not for the external world. 





WORDS ON WELLINGTON.* 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER has published a little volume under 
this title, not only to relieve his mind and gratify his warm 
feelings, but to emphasise his great discovery of “ the Waterloo 
Ball-Room.” It isa harmless amusement; but the product, 
omitting the pages relating to the ball-room, has no novelty 
except in so far as it exhibits the amiable though somewhat 
credulous qualities of Sir William Fraser, whose personality, 
far more than the Duke’s, pervades the book. There is no 
attempt at continuity, hardly any trace of a plan, and only 
just that amount of order which could not well be avoided. 
The groups of sentences, sometimes single sentences, begin 
with immense capitals, and in that respect the volume is a 
typographical curiosity. Sir William, doubtless with the best 
intentions, has artlessly poured out his commonplace-book : 
the reader is hurried, by leaps and bounds, abruptly from one 
bit of gossip to another, and the effect is extremely comical. 
The “items,” which succeed each other without any visible 
connection, are for the most part repetitions or innocent 
prattle about things having no permanent interest ; but we 
see plainly enough that they are very important to the good- 
natured soul who has felt it necessary to print them, and 
although we cannot admire his book, we can and do appreciate 
his motive and his simplicity. 

But surely he is a little too credulous? Take, for example, 
the following amazing paragraph, which we print as we find 
it :— 

“SOON AFTER HIS FIRST BATTLE, the great Victory of 
Assaye, in which with three thousand British, and some black 
troops | sic] the Duke routed over thirty thousand Mahrattas, the 
best troops in India, he was taken to visit a female Magician, 
famous throughout Hindostan. This person presented him with a 
sword, traditionally believed to have belonged to Genghiz Khan, 
the conqueror of India. The Prophetess told him at the same 
time, that he would be the Conqueror of the World.” 

Did any one ever hear the like? Or what can we make of 
another paragraph, which is equally astounding and equally 
significant of Sir William’s primitive frame of mind? We 
omit the capitals this time :— 

“T have always had a fixed opinion as regards the death of 

Desaix ; and have little doubt by whose hand he fell. The death 
of Pichégru, murdered in prison; and of the Duc d’Enghien in 
the ditch of Vincennes, the same man being close at hand in each 
case, confirm my theory.” 
This is really too perplexing. Does Sir William refer to 
Savary, who was more or less deeply concerned in the fate of 
Pichegru and D’Enghien, but who could hardly have fired the 
shot which struck down Desaix? Such a fine instance of pre- 
ternatural suspicion is rare. Savary has enough to answer for 
without imputing to him the death of his friend. Sir William 
is also not sure that Ney was shot to death,—he has a “ linger- 
ing doubt,” based on a cock-and-bull story from America, 
and even suggests that the Duke knew Ney was safe, and, “as 
a matter of honour,” carried the secret to the grave with him. 
To such lengths is he led by hero-worship and a love of the 
marvellous. But he tells all these stories in pure good faith. 
Here is another example :— 

“The second Duke said to me, when riding in Hyde Park, ‘ You 
told me some years ago that when Napoleon heard of my father’s 
first victory at Assaye, he said, “That is the man with whom I 
shall have to deal.”’ I replied that I could not tell him: but that 
I was quite sure that I had heard it on some very good authority.” 
It isa most unlikely thing for Napoleon to say, but not for 
some one to put in his mouth after the two warriors had met 
in Belgium. Napoleon only knew in part what Wellington 
was from the Peninsular campaigns, and he did at one moment 
think of taking the field in person, in order to drive him into 
the sea. But when the news of Assaye reached him, Welling- 
ton was to him only the name of a Sepoy General. It would 
be interesting to learn the authority on which Sir William 
bases, quite unintentionally, an imputation on the military 
character of the Duke. He says that, on the day before Orthez 
was fought, the Duke, desiring to save the bridge over the 
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Gave de Pau, wrote to Soult pramising not to send troops 
across it, providing the Marshal would abstain from blowing 
it up! The fact is that the bridge was strongly defended by 
the French, and, says Napier, “could not be easily forced 
because of a tower in the centre, the gateway of which was 
built up.” Soult had mined the arch in front of the tower, 
but “the ancient masonry,” the historian tells us, had “ resisted 
his mines.” In any case, Hill did not try to take it, but 
ascended the river and crossed above. Respecting this fight 
at Orthez, Sir William tells one good story, which is enshrined 
in a letter sent to him byaclergyman. It was froma Madame 
Bergerau, the landlady of “La Belle Hotesse,” and dated 
“ Orthez, le 6 Novembre, 1860.” She said in it, writes Sir 
William :— 

“Wellington arrived at my inn on the 27th of February, 1814 
(the day of the battle of Orthez), at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
extenué de fatigue, et mort de faim. The Duke, with charming 
politeness, but absolute insistence, demanded food. I had nothing 
and told him so. He replied, ‘On the contrary, you have truffles ; 
smell for yourself.” I failed to smell any; the Duke, however, 
whose nose was sharper in every sense than mine, declared that he 
could not be mistaken : he triumphed ; and a mass of truffles was 
found of which I knew nothing. More than this; pursuing his 
investigations, the Great Hero discovered, in a cupboard, a fine 
cooked turkey: it had been sent to a solicitor of Orthez, from 
Toulouse, as an annual present at Carnival time: the solicitor 
refusing to pay the carriage, the turkey had been lodged in my 
hotel, as the bureau of the diligence.’ Madame Bergerau was a 
humourist. She adds: ‘I have said that the Duke’s nose was 
sharper than mine; the weight of seventy years has not failed to 
sit upon my nose, as upon other things, il s’affaisse, et s’élargit sous 
leur poids.’ ” 

It is at least a pleasant story, and Sir William adds in his 
jog-trot versified dialogue with the landlady :— 
** Nay, more than this, Madam, I know : 
The day he crushed his country’s foe, 
When hot from Toulouse fight 
He bought for you a grey silk dress, 
Which now your daughter does possess, 
And sent it the same night.” 

As to the discovery of the ball-room at Brussels, which 
interests so many curious people, besides those whose ancestors 
danced therein, we can only say that the energetic inquirer 
seems to have made out his case, and to have lighted on the 
large warehouse wherein the Duchess of Richmond gave that 
entertainment. But we care little about it. The fact of the 
ball is picturesque enough, mainly because it occurred on the 
eve of the stiff battles which terminated the career of Napoleon, 
and because it forms such a contrast to the tragedies of the 
succeeding days. Those who differ from us will find all the 
important letters and statements on the subject at the end of 
Sir William’s heterogeneous collection of Words on Wellington. 





KURTZ’S “CHURCH HISTORY.”* 
Kurtz’s manual of Church History, which Mr. Macpherson 
has translated with admirable care and skill, is the one book 


i 
lessly lost; and, besides, much new light has arisen fron 
the careful investigation of documents known already. 
us take one instance among several which might be give, 
The Tibingen school, as everybody knows, struck out a ney 
line, and created almost a revolution in German views of the 
primitive Church. We are often told that the views of thi 
school are dead and gone; but it constantly happens thy 
people who hold this language have a very vague idea of theiy 
own meaning. If they mean that nobody nowadays holds qj 
Baur’s views in their full extent and in complete detail, that 
is undoubtedly true, though scarcely worth saying. If they 
mean that Baur’s characteristic theories have been abandoneg 
by all competent scholars, the statement is far from accurate, 
Nobody has a right to an opinion on such matters till he knows 
definitely how modern scholars stand to the criticism of thei 
predecessors, how far they have demolished it, how far buij 
upon its foundations. Now, it is just here that the Manna 
before us comes to the help of the English reader. True, it 
was published for the first time in 1849. But the book 
has been remodelled over and over again, and enlarged 
in accordance with that enlargement of knowledge which 
is due partly to the accession of fresh material, partly 
to new methods of interrogating the facts. It is now 
thoroughly up to date, for in the edition of 1885, full use hag 
been made of Harnack’s brilliant researches in the history of 
the first three centuries. We confess to thinking that Dr, 
Kurtz, who belongs to the orthodox and strictly conservative 
school of German Protestants, has failed, particularly when 
he discusses the growth of dogma, in putting with sufficient 
strength the difficulties which confront his own position. In 
any case, we may be thankful for what we have. It furnishes 
no royal road to historical criticism, but his compendium will 
do something for the young learner who needs to be taught 
what are the chief points to be observed, the chief questions at 
issue. It willdo more for the scholar who wishes to refresh 
his memory. Is it too much to hope that it will suggest to 
some of our popular writers on the negative and on the positive 
side, the need of a little modesty and a modicum of accurate 
knowledge? Let us add that the book has one advantage 
which is a very decided one, though we had all but forgotten 
to mention it. We mean that it begins with the life of Christ 
and a sketch of New Testament criticism. There is no other 
scientific way. It is monstrous to include the Epistle of 
Barnabas and exclude the Second Epistle of Peter from the 
scope of Church history; nor can we hope to understanda 
critic’s views on the early Church till we know what he thinks 
of the New Testament literature. A brief summary of results 
will serve, but so much is absolutely necessary ; and this Dr. 
Kurtz has seen. 

Perhaps we shall give our readers the best idea of the value 
ot Dr. Kurtz’s Chureh History, if we note the advance made 
and the positions abandoned within the last few years. His 
own introduction affords some help in this direction, and 





of the kind adapted for present use. It is written on a fairly 
large scale, for the first volume now before us devotes between 
five and six hundred pages, for the most part in small and close 
type, to that period of Church history which extends from 
the Christian era to the Council in Trullo, A.D. 680. This, of 
course, would be a very brief space, if the book in question 
were a narrative history like those of Fleury, or Neander, or 
Canon Robertson. As a matter of fact, however, it is nothing 
of the kind: it makes no attempt to paint historical scenes, 
or to sketch the development of character. It is not meant 
for the general reader who needs to be interested, but for 
the student who desires information, and is glad to have it 
in the most compressed form. And he who goes to it with 
this aim will not be disappointed. He will find the chief 
events of each age, its chief writers, the lists of their works, 
the changes in doctrine and discipline, the developments of | 
ritual, noted in brief and clear language, and arranged in the 
form easiest to understand and remember. No doubt work of 
this kind has often been attempted before; and Gieseler’s 
Manual, an excellent book in its day, was familiar to 
English scholars even in the past generation. But it is 
just in literature of this sort that no book will serve the 
purpose, unless new or recast in new form. Our know- 
ledge of early Christianity has been modified by important 
recoveries of documents which but yesterday seemed hope- 
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nearly all that is required may be found scattered through his 
pages, though one who is quite strange to the course of modern 


| investigation will be the better for a few hints to guide him in 


the use of this material. But apart altogether from the pur- 
poses of review, we are glad of an excuse for taking stock and 
reckoning up the gain and the loss, the wasted energy and the 
permanent results in modern theories, the things on which 
general agreement has been reached, and the questions still 
sub judice. We must, of course, content ourselves with the 
most imperfect indications. 

If we were asked to name the one characteristic of that new 
epoch in Church history which begins with Neander, we 
should say that it consisted in enlarged sympathy. Three 
hundred years ago, when first advantage was taken of the 
new learning, and Christian antiquity was studied in the 
original sources, two great Church Histories appeared,—the 
former Protestant as no work of like calibre could be 
Protestant now, the other Roman Catholic as no similar work 
could be Roman Catholic now. For the avowed object of the 
Magdeburg Centuriators was to collect testes veritatis, 1¢., 
witnesses to Lutheran orthodoxy; while Cardinal Bavenius 
tells us plainly that he undertook his great work to undo this 
mischief and establish the claims of the Roman See. A 
mighty advance was made by the great critics of the French 
Church in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They 
were men inspired by larger interests than those of the 
polemical controversialist. They brought to their task 4 
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learning unsurpassed to this day, and an accuracy which 
approaches genius. They discussed the authenticity of docu- 
ments with fearless impartiality, and we have only to remember 
that before they began their labours it was a matter of Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy to believe in the absurdities fathered 
upon Dionysius the Areopagite and the fictions of the forged 
decretals, if we would understand the slavery from which 
they freed the members of the Roman Church, And yet 
their Church history lacked the one essential element of 
all Church history,—viz., movement. In one sense, it is 
trae, they were eager, too eager, to acknowledge move- 
ment, for they regarded all history as innovation; and in 
the same spirit they. rejected a multitude of Romish beliefs 
held sacred hitherto, and the whole fabric of Transalpine 
Ultramontanism. But having conceded thus much, they 
stood firm. Having reduced the Roman Catholic faith to 
a minimum, they held fast to the contention that it 
had existed complete from the first. The one man 
who had clearer insight into the growth of doctrine was 
the French Jesuit Petavius, a scholar so far in advance 
of the Anglican, let alone the Roman, Church of his 
own day, that Bull wrote his Defence of the Nicene Faith 
in answer to Petavius’s great treatise on the Trinity. This 
attack of his upon the French Jesuit was applauded by 
the authorities of the French Church, and reprinted in Italy. 
The orthodox Protestant was much the same as the Gallican 
spirit, though, of course, the point of view was to some extent 
different; and besides, Mosheim is probably the single Pro- 
testant historian previous to this century whose learning 
enabled him to rank with French Catholics like Thomassin, or 
Tillemont, or Pagi, or even Fleury. But Neander, who 
published his first volume in 1824, broke new ground. 
Inferior to none of his predecessors in mastery of the 
original authorities, he had a heart too large for the restraints 
of a narrow dogmatism or a narrower rationalism ; and his 
deep Christian feeling made him weleome every manifestation 
of Christian feeling, every forward step in Christian life, 
whether it showed itself in an early heretic like Marcion 
or a medieval saint like Bernard. The same sympathy 
which Neander had shown for the varied phases of the 
Christian life was shown by Baur, who was ably assisted 
by disciples like Schwegler and Zeller, for the develop- 
ment of doctrine. His inquiry was pursued in a series 
of monographs, and the results are collected in that most 
brilliant and fascinating book of his, the Church History of 
the First Three Centuries. Dr. Kurtz concedes at least the 
fact that Baur “established” new views, and Dr. Lightfoot 
acknowledges his obligations to him. To him, more than to 
any other man, we owe clearer views of the Judaistic contro- 
versy which distracted the Apostolic age, and a more careful 
estimate of the doctrinal position taken by New Testament 
writers. Make what abatements we will for Baur’s exaggera- 
tions, the perception of difference in the view, e.g.,of justifying 
faith as held by Pauline and Jewish Christians, has become 
the common property of all schools. Again, Baur has traced, 
once for all, the gradual rise of the old Catholic Church, with 
its ordered hierarchy, as the natural and necessary defence 
against systems of Gnostic speculation which would have 
proved the dissolution of all Christianity. Now, too, all admit | 
the positive elements which Gnosticism contributed to Church | 
doctrine. Not only did it transform, to use the words of 
Kurtz, “the primitive Christian idea of unity into a unity 
based on a common doctrinal formula,” but it furnished “ the 
oldest collection of a New Testament canon.” To the Gnostic 
Heracleon we owe the first commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 
And while the Gnostics helped to create the Catholic order of 
things which undid them, the Montanists have this special | 
interest, that they struggled to keep the old enthusiastic life | 
of the early Christians when the time for such things was 
already past. 





Those are some out of the many permanent contributions of | 
the Tiibingen school. Yet things have changed in important 
respects since the school, in the strict sense, ceased to be. Baur 
and his disciples were full of the controversy between Pauline 
and Jewish Christians, and they looked on every writing of the 
Apostolic or Sub-Apostolic age as Pauline or Judeo-Christian, 
or, lastly, as written with the view of reconciling the Jewish 
party by modifying Pauline doctrine and falsifying history so 
as to obscure the remembrance of the old quarrel. This theory 


of “tendencies,” as it was called, is gone, as we believe, for 
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ever, and assuredly is gone for the present. There was no in- 
ducement for concessions of this kind to the Jewish zealots. 
Their influence was decaying even when St. Paul wrote to the 
Romans, and in Justin’s time had all but disappeared. Be- 
sides, the way in which, e.g., the Acts of the Apostles dwells on 
the rejection of the Jews without any expression of belief, like 
that of St. Paul, in their final restoration, would have been the 
most unlikely means of recommending Paul’s teaching to the 
Judaisers. The truth is, that though St. Paul’s opposition of 
faith and works, of law and gospel, is toned down in later 
writers, this is due, not to conscious “ tendency,” but to the fact 
that the interest in these disputes had lost the keenness of its 
edge. Above all and before all, the modification of Paulinism 
is due to Greek and not to Jewish influence. A heathen could 
not think of faith as a deliverance from a law under which he 
had never groaned, from a seeking after his own righteousness 
in which he had never engaged. Rather, faith was to him the 
deliverance from lawlessness and the mainspring of a holy 
life, while to him the Old Testament was a precious book 
which gave his faith roots in the past and supplied him with a 
moral code. And when once “the vigour and rigour” of the 
Tiibingen principle had been modified, much alteration in 
detail followed. Nobody of serious account now contests 
the authenticity of Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, or his 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, or the historical existence 
of Simon Magus. The Ignatian Epistles can no longer be 
scornfully set aside as forgeries. Moreover, even the most 
sceptical critics, no longer believing that the book of the Acts 
was written with a “tendency,” admit that it contains a far 
larger substance of fact than Baur allowed. 

But the most striking of all changes is the increased 
attention given by modern scholars to the organisation of the 
early communities, their social life, their ethical spirit, their 
common worship. For the infant Christian Church was 
neither a school of speculation nor an arena of dogmatic con- 
troversy, but a brotherhood bound by the ties of a common 
hope, mutual and active love, unworldly life. Here, however, 
we can only draw attention to the subject, and refer to the 
pages upon it which form the most valuable portion of Dr. 
Kurtz’s Manual. re 

THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF STATISTICS.* 
On the subject of statistics Mr. Galton writes with an en- 
thusiasm well warranted by the results of his long and costly 
investigations in a field of inquiry that has hitherto possessed 
but little attraction for the scientific mind. He speaks of 
their “ beauty and interest,” and asserts that ‘ whenever they 
are not brutalised but delicately handled, and are warily inter- 
preted, their power of dealing with complicated phenomena is 
extraordinary.” “They are the only tools,” he adds, “ by which 
an opening can be cut through the formidable thicket of 
difficulties that bars the path of those who pursue the science 
of man.” 

There can be no doubt that the claim is a just one. Deduc- 
tion from biological or psychological principles—to confine 
our remarks, as Mr. Galton does his book, to human statistics 
—will afford but scanty aid towards solving the problems 
presented by human society, or ascertaining the laws that 
govern it, static or dynamic. Inquiries of this kind must be 
conducted on the inductive method, and the translation of 
the infinitely varied and countless details of observation into 
manageable generalisations is a task of extreme and novel 
difficulty, the execution of which Mr. Galton has not only 
facilitated in a degree far beyond what statisticians a decade 
or two ago conceived as possible, but has practically thought 
out methods that constitute, in fact, a new science. 

In the present volume, in which, even more amply than in 
his previous works, Mr. Galton has displayed a curiously unique 
originality, combined with a singular keenness of intellectual 
vision and a marvellous power of dealing with wide areas of 
minute details, the inheritance of ordinary qualities by multi- 
tudes rather than by individuals is considered. The principal 


| questions the inquiry raises relate to the statistical regularity 


of great populations during a long tract of time, the degree 
in which the descendant resumes in himself the characteristics 
of his ancestry, and the precise meaning or numerical value of 
kinship. To none of these questions can definite or detailed 
answers yet be given, nor does Mr. Galton attempt to give 


| such; he rather contents himself with showing upon what 
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methods alone the investigation can be successfully conducted. 
it is with natural as distinguished from acquired qualities that 
he deals,—that is, qualities not due to, though often more or less 
brought out through, education and circumstances. His theory 
of heredity is that of “ particulate” inheritance, which means 
the building-up of the individual out of “ particular ” elements 
-or groups of elements derived from his ancestry. Not that the 
individual is wholly composed of such elements, for the family 
likeness is more or less modified by individual variation, and 
is further diversified through the occurrence of “ sports,” often 
of a stable character. And the aim of human statistics may 
be said to be the determination in the first place of how much 
of the individual is due to his ancestry, how much to his 
parentage, and how much to the incidents, intrinsic and 
extrinsic, of his existence ab ovo; in the second place, of the 
derivation of the characteristics of populations, groups, 
fraternities, or collections of brothers and sisters, and co- 
fraternities, or groups formed of fraternities born of parents 
having a common mean characteristic (or group of charac- 
teristics). The method is mainly a graphical representation of 
the elements of statistical tables drawn up in a suitable manner, 
the inconvenience caused by the difference of sex (where present) 
being first got rid of in a most ingenious way by transmuting 
all female measures into male measures by a very simple 
operation. Thus, in relation to stature, it is known that 
women are to men as 100 to 108, and female statures are con- 
sequently transmitted into male by multiplying them by 108, 
or, what is sufficiently exact, by adding an inch for each foot 
(one-twelfth) to the female statures. From the tables thus 
freed (where necessary) from the disturbance of sex-difference, 
schemes of distribution—i.e., of the quality (or faculty) in- 
vestigated among the cases examined—are constructed, of 
which the essential feature is a curve connecting the points 
of intersection of abscisse and ordinates drawn from stations 
on the axes representing successive tens of cases on the one, 
and successive tens of units of the quality (or faculty) on the 
other,—or cases and units of faculty in any prearranged 
relation to each other. The height of the curve above the 
horizontal normal, and the general slope of the curve, 
give a strikingly effective diagrammatic picture of the 
distribution as a whole, while the perpendiculars from any 
point of the curve to the axes perform a like office for the 
details. From such schemes, with the help of geometrical 
construction, combined with the application of algebraic and 
differential processes, a wealth of new knowledge is obtained. 
In the chapter discussing the data of stature, and in the 
appendices at the end of the volume, especially in appendices 
B and F, where some of the more important mathematical 
problems presented by the subject have been worked out by 
Mr. J. D. Hamilton Dickson and the Rev. H. W. Watson, 
the mathematical methods used in the inquiry are well illus- 
trated. In the same chapter, the nature of Mr. Galton’s 
method is fully exemplified, and it is to be regretted that the 
language is much too abstract, condensed, and mathematical 
to be comprehended by those who are neither acquainted 
with the principles of the calculus nor familiar with Mr. 
Galton’s statistical writings. It would be quite out of place to 
attempt any further exposition of the method in its higher 
aspects here. Suffice it to say that by the operations above 
indicated, the number of the units of a quality which answers 
to a median (mean) grade of the subjects thereof, that is, 
which is as often exceeded as fallen short of, and the degree 
of variability of a quality may always be found. These are two 
principal querenda in statistics, from which many important 
propositions follow. 


In the chapter on stature, a quality peculiarly susceptible 
of statistical treatment, the accuracy of Mr. Galton’s method 
is proved by its yielding the same results (barring small 
errors) a8 a purely mathematical treatment of the tables. 
Like eye-colour, artistic tastes, and many other qualities, 
stature appears to have no influence on marriage selection. 
‘Therefore, parents are as often unlike as like in stature. If 
dealing with unlike parents, we transmute the wife’s stature 
into male stature, and then create a personage half-way as to 
stature between the husband’s and (transmuted) wife’s stature 
(mid-parent), the manipulation of the tables shows that filial 
variation in stature has relation not to either parent, but to 
the mid-parent. If P denote the mid-stature of the general 
population, it will be found that the members of a fraternity 











their parents. In other words, the more mediocre the 
are, the more their children resemble them. Probably the 
converse is also true. This “regression,” as it is termed, isa 
remarkable fact, and explains the great preponderangs at 
mediocre individuals, so great that even “an exceptional man, 
says Mr. Galton, “is more frequently found to be the ey 
tional son of mediocre parents than the average son of very gy, 
ceptional parents.” In fact, regression tells heavily, to use yy 
Galton’s language, against the full hereditary transmission ¢ 
any gift, and the ablest of all the children of a few gifted pain 
is not likely to be as gifted as the ablest of all the children ¢ 
a very great many mediocre pairs. In fact, the great tendeney 
of man is constantly to approach P, whether in stature or jp 
any other quality; hence, notwithstanding individual yarjy, 
tion, the proportions having particular qualities tend t 
be constant, individual peculiarities being blotted out by 
the flood making for mediocrity. It is further cley 
that the variations shown by human statistics of different 
qualities tend to assume a normal character,—that is, such, 
character as they would have were they subjected wholly to 
the chance accidents of circumstance. Indeed, so great jy 
this tendency that, in respect of the qualities forming the 
subjects of the statistical inquiries undertaken by Mr. Galton, 
the mathematical calculations applicable to error and pr. 
bability—that is, purely “ accidental” variability—were found 
suitable, and on being employed to bring out results closely 
approximative to those derived from observations. 

In fine, we are to a very large extent, if Mr. Galton’s con. 

clusions be accepted, the creatures of what is called “ chance,” 
through the accidents of circumstance during which ow 
ancestors and ourselves have lived. Not, ip must be added 
to avoid misconceptions, of the circumstances of our om 
life only, but of the life of the whole stock whence we derive, 
However, there is a residue of individual “ peculiarity,” which 
perhaps may be regarded as a quasi-chemical product of the 
“particulate” elements that in each individual come, more or 
less, into new combinations. Among these “particulate” 
elements must be many which were ancestral “ peculiarities,” 
so that, after all, so far as we are chance complexes, we are 
complexes of elements not themselves wholly of an accidental 
character. 
Here we must take leave of this volume. Fascinating as it 
will be found by those competent to understand it, even at 
their hands it will require careful and concentrated study. 
But the book is well worth the time and trouble needed to 
master it. It lays the foundations of what one day will bea 
great science, one that will not merely satisfy scientific 
curiosity, but will be eminently useful to society. No class 
or category of facts will be excluded from its field, and the 
great and fruitful truths that lie hid in the masses of 
statistical tables extant and to come will be brought into the 
light. For the present its utility is most visible in relation to 
human statistics, and by the methods indicated by Mr. 
Galton, if we only get together the requisite data, laws of 
individual, groupal, and even national history may be estab- 
lished, and forecasts rendered possible of the greatest interest 
and value. Thus, it is already clear that the equalisation of 
conditions, to which we are evidently tending, increases the 
amount but raises the level of mediocrity. How far this is, on 
the whole, a gain, cannot be determined until the degree in 
which P the mean of mediocrity itself is capable of elevation, 
is approximately known. For this purpose, suitable statistics 
must be collected for some generations. The time is near at 
hand when the methodical tabulation of social facts and their 
manipulation according t» scientific processes which, like those 
employed by Mr. Galton, give real knowledge instead of meagre 
averages that are little more, at the best, than aids to memory, 
and are often directly injurious by their misleading character, 
must be undertaken by the State. 





























































WILLIAM DAMPIER.* 

ASSUREDLY no roll of noteworthy Englishmen could omit the 
name of Dampier; but is he placed in the right category as 4 
“man of action”? We doubt it. True, he fought gallantly 
in the ‘ Royal Prince,’ as common sailor, against the Dutch 
at the age of twenty, and sailed the Spanish Main and well- 
nigh all other seas as buccaneer, Queen’s officer, or explorer, 
for the next forty years. But surely it is not for what he did, 
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tend to approach P, and, indeed, to approach it nearer than 






* “ English Men of Action :’”” William Dampier, By W. Clark Ru-sell. London: 
Macmillan, * 
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put for what he wrote, that his memory will always remain 
green amongst us, and that in every generation of English- 
men he will number friends by the hundred,—or, let us hope, 
by the thousand, as leisure increases, and our masses begin to 
make acquaintance with and value the men of old, and, with the 
gon of Sirach, to “ praise famous men, and the fathers who begat 
us.” For us, at least, he is the Herodotus of Englishmen,— 
the most open-eyed, open-minded, note-taking, delightful old 
gossip who ever wandered over the great seas, the Englishman’s 
inheritance, chronicling simply all that he saw and heard. 
Why, in perhaps the most daring and dangerous march ever 

rformed even by buccaneers—after their seven months’ raid 
on the coast of Peru in 1681, “in such canoas and periagos ” 
(why does not Mr. Clark Russell keep to the old spelling ?) 
«as our Indian friends furnished us withal”—back across 
the Isthmus of Panama, a beaten but indomitable remnant, 
when “if any man faltered on the march, he must expect 
to be shot to death,” lest he should fall alive into Spanish 
hands and betray his comrades’ whereabouts, under torture 
—what is it that Dampier is really anxious about? Before 
starting, he tells us, “I provided myself with a large 
joint of bambo, which I stopt at both ends, closing it 
with wax. In this I preserved my journals and writings 
from wet, though I was often forced to swim,”—for which 
good deed let reading Englishmen through all time be 
grateful to him. Saving this criticism, which, after all, 
affects the editor of the series more than the author, we have 
really nothing but praise for this book. The story of the early 
roving life of this born wanderer, and of his four celebrated 
voyages, are told within the two hundred pages, without the 
omission of any important point (so far as we are aware), and 
yet without losing the aroma of romantic daring and the poetic 
flavour of ocean adventure, so characteristic of the old sea-dogs 
of the seventeenth century, and of their simple, straightforward 
stories. It is a successful instance of compression, and, let 
us hope, may tempt many readers back to the original docu- 
ments, of which, of course, the first Voyage Round the 
World, which lasted for ten years (1681 to 1691), is by far the 
most original and entertaining, as well as the most important. 
It was dedicated on its first appearance to Charles Montague 
(Lord Halifax), then President of the Royal Society; and 
the dedication, in Mr. Russell’s judgment, proves Dampier 
to have been an adept in the art of “literary congeeing.” 
We cannot agree with him, and can find nothing in it 
either of cringing or fulsomeness, or of which a self- 
respecting and independent traveller need be ashamed. We 
quite agree with him, however, that the preface shows that 
Dampier had serious misgivings as to the actions of “the 
company among whom I made the greater part of this voyage.” 
“As for the particular traverses I made amongst them, I 
would not prejudice the truth and sincerity of my relation 
though by omissions only. They make for the reader’s advan- 
tage how little soever for mine.” It is characteristic of the 
time that his narrative actually obtained for him the command 
of the ‘Roebuck,’ a King’s ship of twelve guns, with a crew of 
fifty men and boys, victualled for a twenty months’ cruise of 
discovery on the coasts of New Holland, though his rating 
was then only that of “able seaman ;”—equally character- 
istic that the ‘Roebuck’ was utterly unseaworthy, and could 
only be kept afloat by constant pumping, till on their home- 
ward voyage, off Ascension, a fresh leak was sprung, and she 
sank. “ The plank was so rotten that it broke away like dirt,” 
he writes, “and now it was impossible to save the ship, for 
they could not come at the leak because the water in the run 
had got above it. I worked myself to encourage my men, who 
were very diligent, but the water still increased, and we now 
thought of nothing but saving our lives.” This they did in 
the boat, and after camping out six weeks on the island, 
feeding on turtle and crabs, were fetched off by a man-of-war. 
That this voyage was not looked on as a failure at the time, 
may be inferred from the fact that he got another ship (this 
time a privateer, commissioned, however, by Prince George of 
Denmark, High Admiral) without difficulty; and on his return 
was commanded by Queen Anne to kiss her hand, and narrate 
some of his adventures. 


We will not follow him through his wanderings, but rather 
devote such space as remains to some proof of our position, 
that he is worthy to sit by the side of the Halicarnassian. 
Take the test of vivid portraiture in a few lines. At the taking 
and burning of Leon, twenty miles from the sea, several 








buccaneers fell out on the road. “Next morning the 
Spaniards killed one of our tired men. He was a stout 
old grey-headed man, about eighty-four, who had served 
under Oliver in the time of the Irish rebellion, after 
which he was in Jamaica, and had followed privateering ever 
since. He would not accept the offer our men made him to 
tarry ashoar, but said he would venture as far as the best of 
them; and when surrounded by the Spaniards he refused to 
take quarter, so they shot him dead ata distance. He was a 
very merry, hearty, old man, and always used to declare he 
would never take quarter.” The old sea-lion! His name was 
Swan. Orthe finding of the Mosquito Indian on the island of 
“Jobn Fernando” (as Dampier calls it), who had been left 
there three years before by Captain Walting (p. 54). Or how 
the ‘ Revenge’ was got to wear when she was lying broached to 
in the trough of the sea, in the worst storm he was ever in (p. 53): 
—“T was at this time on deck with some others of our men, 
and among the rest one Mr. John Smallbone, who was the 
main instrument at this time of saving us. Come, said he to 
me, let us go a little way up the fore-shrouds, it may be that 
we may make the ship wear, for I have been doing it before 
now. He never tarried for an answer, but run forward 
presently, and I followed him. We went up the shrouds, 
half-mast up, and there we spread abroad the flaps of our 
coats, and presently the ship wore. I think we did not stay 
there above three minutes before we gained our point and 
came down again.” Or his treatment for the dropsy, on 
Prince Edward’s Island in 1685 :—“I had been a long time 
sick of dropsie, so here I was laid and covered all but my head 
in the hot sand. I indured it for half-an-hour, and then was 
taken out and laid to sweat in a tent. I did sweat exceedingly 
while I was in the sand, and I do believe it did me much 
good, for I grew well soon after.” Or take his account of 
the Mosquito Indians, those marvellous harpooners, who loved 
the English and hated the Spaniard, and when on an expedi- 
tion, “never gave back while any of the party staid;” and 
whose devil, “whom they call Wallasan, often appears to 
some among them whom our men call their priests, when they 
desire to speak with him on urgent business.” But probably 
the present generation know the subject better from Charles 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho, and ballad of “ The Last Buccaneer,” 
than from any other source. Let us see, then, what the poet 
dreamed, and the old rover saw and heard of the pirate’s 
paradise :— 

“Oh, sweet it was in Aves to hear the evening breeze, 

Aswing with good tobacco on a net between the trees, 

With a Negro lass to fan you, and listen to the roar 

Of the breakers on the rocks outside, that never came ashore.” 
Aves, Dampier tells us, so called from its great plenty of 
birds—“ men-of-war and boobies,” he mentions: “ Paroquets 
and humming-birds so gorgeous to behold ” (Kingsley)—is four 
miles long and one and a half broad, with a great rocky 
bank, “ The Riff,” thrown up by the sea on the south, and a 
good harbour on the north. Shortly before Dampier was 
there, the French Admiral Count D’Estree’s ship had gone 
ashore on the back of “ The Riff,” and several of the fleet after 
him, mistaking his signals. Of the French who escaped to the 
island, most “ died like rotten sheep, being unaccustomed to 
hardships. But the privateers, from whom I had this relation, 
being used to such hardships, lived merrily. If they had gone 
to Jamaica with £30 a man, they could not have enjoyed them- 
selves more ; for they kept in a gang by themselves, and watched 
when the ships broke to get the goods that came from them, 
and though much was stayed against the rocks, yet abundance 
of wine and brandy floated over ‘The Riff, where the priva- 
teers waited to take it up...... There were about forty 
Frenchmen on board one of the ships where there was good 
store of liquor, till the after-part of her broke away and 
floated over the Riff, and was carried away to sea with all the 
men drinking and singing, who being in drink did not mind 
the danger, but were never heard of afterwards.” 

“ And now I’m old and going—I’m sure I can’t tell where— 

One comfort is, this world’s so hard I can’t be worse off there— 

If I could but be a sea-dove, I’d fly back across the main 

To the pleasant isle of Aves, to see it once again.” 

Let us hope that Dampier had not so hopeless an ending as 
the last of the buccaneers. Nothing is known of him after his 
return from his last voyage in 1711; but as the net profits of the 
plunder came to £170,000, his share, though no longer a Captain, 
but only pilot to the expedition, kept him probably from having 
to beg. He has made his mark, at any rate, on the map of 
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the world by the name, “ New Britain” and others, which he 
gave to places in tropical seas; and his own, in “ Dampier’s 
Straits,” will probably go down to the end of time. 





RURAL ITALY.* 
Mr. BEAUCLERK is a writer who has the courage of his con- 
victions. He begins by quoting in his preface a pessimistic 
view of the state of Italy—he does not say from what authority 
—and entering an objection to the statements contained 
therein; things are bad, he admits, in Italy just now, but he 
thinks they might be a little worse, and probably will become 
rather better some day. Then follow, as the body of the work, 
some two hundred pages of the most melancholy statistics 
conceivable, at the end of which he returns to the charge with 
a demonstration that, in spite of all he has said, the prospects 
of Italy are by no means hopeless; that improvements are 
going on in the midst of all the destitution and misery he has 
told us of ; and that Italy will yet take her proper place among 
other nations in agricultural prosperity as she has done in other 
respects. We are inclined to agree with him. Like Boccaccio’s 
Jew, who became a Christian because he felt that the faith which 
still held its own, in spite of the open display of luxury and 
immorality at the Court of its supposed head, must be the 
true one, we can believe with Mr. Beauclerk in the future of 
agricultural Italy, because after reading his account of the 
enormous burden of taxes and encumbrances which weigh 
upon the land, the absence of capital, the poverty of crops, 
and the ignorance of cultivators, our only wonder is that the 
country continues to exist at all. We have heard of Irish 
landlords whose rent-rolls were cut down by successive abate- 
ments, till they foresaw that they would soon be paying the 
tenants to remain on the land; but the Italian rustic appears 
to be worse off still, A man who can pay two-thirds of his 
income away in taxes, and another quarter in interest on mort- 
gages, and yet live, is undoubtedly a remarkable man, and his 
life should be carefully preserved as an example to the com- 
munity. 

In the first place, Mr. Beauclerk protests against the 
statement that Italy is by nature one of the most fertile of 
countries. “On the contrary,” he argues, “ with the excep- 
tion of the valley of the Po and a few lesser plains, the country 
is mountainous, unproductive, and inhospitable. The Alpine 
and Apennine regions are stony or wooded; the scanty hill 
pasturages are incapable of improvement; and the centre of 
the peninsula is occupied with extensive marshes, which prevail 
also in the South and in the islands, producing constant 
malaria.” Those who have heard of the fabulous fertility of 
the province of Lombardy will be surprised to find it described 
as “a country of which one-half is occupied by arid mountains,” 
while even of the remaining half—though a full account is 
given of the extraordinary produce of the famous water- 
meadows and trefoil fields—our author comes to the deliberate 
conclusion that “the soil is not naturally fertile; prolonged 
summer drought is the prevailing feature; and an immense 
expenditure of capital and labour has alone produced the 
richness of the land.” Centuries of misgovernment under 
the old régime have led up to the difficulties of the 
present day. The wholesale destruction of forests has 
not only taken away a valuable industry in many parts 
of Italy, but has also brought fresh difficulties to the agri- 
culturist in the way of inundations and malaria. The enor- 
mous prevalence of unhealthy marshes in central Italy is 
another legacy of the good old days which not only paralyses 
attempts at cultivation, but sweeps off a quarter of a million 
able-bodied inhabitants every year by the fevers it breeds: 
Surely even the most fervent detractors of the modern Italian 
Government must admit that it is not only their own sins 
that are visited upon the heads of the children of Italy. 

Yet with all these disadvantages, the country is not really 
behindhand with her own particular produce. It is easy to 
show that other nations are far ahead of her in the production 
of corn; but this is not a fair standard to judge by. Corn is 
often not grown, because more profitable produce can be put 
in its stead; or where a less lucrative crop is grown, the fields 
are intersected by olives and other fruit-trees of a rich yield 
which makes the balance quite equal, while their presence’ 
would interfere with the growth of cereals. Rice, wine, 
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oil, and fruit are produced in a quantity quite Proper 
tionate to the extent and natural capabilities of the oa 
Undoubtedly there is a great deal more that might be done. 
indeed, Mr. Beauclerk makes a number of suggestions a8 ty 
experiments that have not yet been tried in Italy, or, m" 
least, have never had a fair chaneé. Tobacco might be ay 
profitable crop, but the Government monopoly places go Man 
restrictions on its cultivation, that in Sicily and other Darts 
where it was once grown with great success, it hag a 
been abandoned. In Venetia, indeed, it is still cultivated to, 
considerable extent, growers being in this case apparently 
protected by privileges dating from the times of the gy 
Republic of Venice, but even here the profits are much im. 
paired by Government taxes and regulations. “ All ¢, 
tobacco must be sold to the Government monopoly, whic, 
takes no proper account of the quality, but pays by Weight, 
so that the growers are discouraged from experimenting wit, 
the lighter and finer sorts, which are worth two or three timg 
as much as they can obtain for them.” It is difficult t 
imagine a more absurd or more detrimental system. Then yw 
are told Government pays 60 lire per quintal for this tobaceo, 
but “smugglers who know its value will pay 300 lire per quinty 
for it.” If it is worth anything like that, the Governme; 
must subsequently subject it to some diabolical process of 
their own to enable them to elaborate the abominable cigay 
that one is expected to smoke in Italy. 

Another industry which Mr. Beauclerk thinks would lp 
likely to succeed, and which has certainly not yet been tried, 
is hop-growing. As a nation progresses in intelligence and 
civilisation, it becomes imperative that it should have q 
sufficient supply of beer. The Italians are perfectly aware 
of this fact, but at present they get most of theirs from 
Austria. Why should they not brew it themselves? Mr, 
Beauclerk has seen hops in the Northern provinces “ growing 
luxuriantly wild in hedges,” but the country people laughed 
at him when he told them that it was a valuable plant, 
The manufacture of sugar from beetroot, and even from 
maize, has also been attempted in Piedmont, but was 
soon given up. ‘There seems, however, no reason why it 
should not succeed if taken up again with sufficient energy 
and capital. Cattle-breeding, which has been carried on with 
signal success in Tuscany and Romagna, might be very much 
extended ; and horse-breeding, which has hardly yet been tried, 
might also be made very profitable. Even the most familiar 
processes, such as the making of wine and oil, require a great 
deal of improvement, and the prehistoric style of farming 
adopted in many districts must be completely reformed. 
Agricultural machinery, Mr. Beauclerk says, is almost un- 
known in the rural districts, and where it is known, is regarded 
with suspicion and very reluctantly employed. This is the 
more strange as Italians, of the North of Italy especially, 
generally seem to have a kind of natural taste for machinery. 
We have rarely seen anything more curious than the 
intense interest with which the peasant visitors to the 
Turin Exhibition of 1884 stood and gazed at the machines in 
motion. To them the machinery-room was obviously the 
greatest attraction, much more interesting than the gardens, 
or the many pretty sights in which we might have ex 
pected them to take greater pleasure. Yet Mr. Beauclerk 
tells us that even in Piedmont “agricultural instruments in 
general are of a primeval type,” and that though “ sowing and 
threshing machines have been partially adopted on large 
holdings since the Turin Exhibition was held under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Committee of that city, other 
machinery has as yet scarcely been introduced at all.” In 
other provinces, the state of things is still less favourable, 
though the threshing-machine seems to possess some patti- 
cularly insinuating qualities, as we occasionally find it in use 
when all other machinery is sternly rejected. In Sicily we 
are told that, “in the few cases where they [the district 
Agrarian Committees] have tried to introduce agricultural 
machinery, their efforts have been condemned in advance; 
means of transport have failed or been forthcoming only at 
exorbitant rates; the muleteers purposely upset the engines 
into the nearest ditch, and they remain for years inoperative 
and unsheltered.” We have a kind of recollection of having 
read an account of a somewhat similar incident in Mr. Robert 
Dennis’s instructive work on Industrial Ireland. 
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tion of agriculture in Italy, just as the wholesale establish- 
ment of agricultural professorships and technical schools is 
often suggested as the grand panacea for all its troubles. This 
instruction is one of those comparatively easy remedies which 
the Government is ready enough to provide, but, in Mr. 
Beauclerk’s opinion, education by itself—or rather, instruction 
_can do little. ‘There are a few cases where capital is needed 
Jess than technical knowledge; but, as a general rule, the 
sants do not care to listen to suggestions from agricultural 
rofessors, Which they have neither means nor energy to carry 
out. The actual example of one of the large landlords carrying 
out an improved system of cultivation on his estate they 
would be inclined to imitate, but mere lecturing can do little 
good. Of the condition of the poorer agriculturists, Mr. 
Beauclerk gives a very dismal account :—‘ Wretched habita- 
tions, unwholesome food, bad drinking-water, low wages, fevers, 
pellagra, illness, and pauperism are the characteristics of many 
districts.” The first of these evils is almost the most serious, 
and it is one with which the State must deal at once. It has 
been already proposed to free farm buildings from the present 
heavy taxation, without which the landlords, in the present 
condition of affairs, cannot be expected to do anything in this 
way. The statistics given of the housing of labourers in the 
neighbourhood of Rome are indeed “ well-nigh incredible. In 
onecommune there are 456 houses to 3,127 persons, in another 
316 houses to 1,604 inhabitants, and in a third 704 peasants 
without a single dwelling.” The labourers in the Campagna 
are for the most part strangers from other districts, ‘‘ who for 
the eight months of their sojourn dwell in huts or wigwams, 
of which there are 469 ; the remainder live in caves and grottoes, 
orin the ruins of ancient buildings and tombs, while many 
have no roof but the heavens, and no bed but the grass.” In 
many other parts matters are almost as bad. Travellers on 
the Riviera who admire the picturesque little groups of houses, 
clustering round some medieval castle for protection against 
the marauders of a former date, would be indeed horrified at the 
description of the “squalid filth and misery” which characterise 
the interior of those romantic scenes. Here, however, the mild- 
ness of the weather, even in winter, relieves the peasants from 
the necessity of always sleeping in the wretched hovels, and 
in point of fact, they are not nearly so badly off as many of 
their countrymen. In other districts, it is common for the 
eountry-people to sleep in the cattle-sheds for warmth in 
winter. In the sulphur-mines of Sicily, the miners “sleep 
insummer in the open, and in winter in the mines themselves, 
where they are exposed to a thousand perils.” 

Food and drink are also very bad. Wine is unknown to the 
poorer classes in a great part of Italy, and the water drunk is 
not usually of good quality. Venetia shows most favourably 
in this last respect, but, on the contrary, comes almost lowest 
in the scale of good food. “ Bread is generally bad, and even 
such as it is, is looked upon as a luxury to be reserved for the 
sick.” The staple food is polenta, an admirable thing in its 
way when well made; but when badly prepared from inferior 
or mildewed maize, it is found to lead to the terrible disease of 
pellagra, the scourge of Northern Italy. Wages in these parts 
descend to an almost impossible level. “In the district of 
Friuli, labourers are bound by contract for fifty centimes a day, 
without food!” These are the mere casual labourers; those 
who are stationary and paid by the year are better off. But 
we are sorry to find that throughout Italy “the peasant- 
proprietor is often found to be worse fed, clothed, and lodged, 
than the hired labourer.” Tenants who hold under the 
métayage system—paying the landlord a certain proportion 
of the produee—are apparently the most prosperous. 


Proprietors of all kinds are terribly hampered by the mort- 
gages on their estates. Where subdivision among the various 
heirs is not practised, it is the custom to encumber the land 
Which goes to one person with charges in favour of all the 
remaining heirs, and the interest upon these charges is often 
found to exceed the per-centage which the farmer is able to 
get out of the soil, so that he becomes practically a mere 
manager in the interests of his creditors. It has been calculated 
that the whole amount of rural property in Italy comes to 
some twenty-four milliards of francs, and the amount of 
mortgage debts on this property to twenty milliards. The 
taxation, too, is terribly heavy, and falls very unequally upon 
different districts. “Some departments pay 17 per cent. on 
the nominal value of their acres, others have to give as much 
as 79 per cent.,” and one instance is even quoted from the 


province of Genoa where the land-tax actually rises to 88 per 
cent. “The impossibility of farming under these conditions 
is daily proved by the quantity of small holdings sold up by 
the tax-collectors, or falling into the hands of the Government.” 
An additional burden is supplied by the communal and pro- 
vincial surtaxes, which, we are told, “already exceed the 
Exchequer taxation, and have a constant tendency to increase ;” 
these now fall exclusively upon the land. 

The reform of the land-tax is a matter in which steps will 
no doubt be taken at once; the oppressive grist-tax has for 
some time been a thing of the past; expenditure of the com- 
munes will be kept down as muchas possible; and the excessive 
cost of registration reduced. But any serious diminution of 
the general taxation at the present moment is, we fear, past 
hoping for. The great armaments of Italy are, in the present 
condition of Europe, an absolute necessity. It is easy to say 
that the “ war-tithe” should be removed, or that “had Italy 
devoted one-fourth of the energy expended in sustaining the réle 
of a great Power to the amelioration of her material condition,” 
all kinds of things might have happened ; but remarks of this 
sort are of as little practical value as the touching sugges- 
tion of a remote country village, at the time of the Government 
inquiry into possible remedies for the pellagra, that prayer 
should be made to God to send manna on earth again. Much 
can and will be done by the State for the struggling agricul- 
turists. The Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce is hard-working and intelligent, as Mr. Beauclerk is 
ready to admit ; the Government is most anxious to carry out 
the reforms suggested to it, and the Parliament is always ready 
to assist. Italy has made so great an advance in other ways 
in the last thirty years, that though agriculture is served last, 
there is no reason for despairing of it on that account. Many 
of the necessary reforms mentioned by Mr. Beauclerk involve 
no great difficulty, and though he admits that they “will 
require a long period to work with efficiency,” he can see no 
reason why they should not meet with complete success in due 
time. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_—-—~>—_——_ 

By far the most noteworthy paper in the July number of the 
Universal Review—a number distinguished otherwise by an almost 
emphatic sobriety of tone, both in letterpress and in illustrations— 
is a curiously characteristic and almost laughably ingenuous article 
by Mr. Freeman on “ Political Differences and Moral Crimes.” It 
would hardly be going too far to say, that the gist of the article 
is that the Bulgarian atrocities was a subject which was really 
worth getting into a rage, hating, and “ vituperating ” some one 
about; whereas Home-rule is not, although Professor Freeman 
“must allow that Mr. Goldwin Smith is sometimes very trying.” 
It is positively delightful to find Mr. Freeman, Home-ruler though 
he be, blurting out such things as :—‘‘I had rather not drag in the 
ugly and rather unmeaning word ‘coercion.’ It is like the other 
catch-word ‘ confiscation.’ All government is ‘ coercion :’ it hinders 
certain people from doing what they want to do...... The 
‘Dissentient ’ Liberal has much to say for himself when he claims 
that he represents the undivided Liberal party in point of opinion.” 
Mr. Quilter is, in his “ French and English Idyllic Art,” seen at his 
very best as an art-critic. It is, to a large extent, a carefully 
thought-out contrast between the idyllism of Millet and theidyllism 
of “Old William Hunt.” Mr. Quilter gives it as his deliberate 
opinion that, for absolute unpretentious truth, Hunt’s finest works 
stand alone in English art; and certainly the reproductions that 
are given of some of Hunt’s best sketches go far to justify this 
opinion. This paper also contains a sympathetic criticism—which 
is not quite the same thing as an ¢loge—of David Cox. The other 
contents of the July number of the Universal Review are hardly up 
to the level of these two articles. In a rather thin and fragmentary 
paper on “ The Next Extension of the Suffrage,” Lady Dilke calls 
on “all women to husband their strength, and by preparing 
themselves and those within their influence for serious political 
work, to pave the way for a greater reform, which shall give the 
vote to every grown-up person without distinction of sex.” Mr. 
J. H. Ingram sends a readable and unaffected study of Marlowe, 
but it scarcely deserves to be entitled “a new view.” Mr. Courtney 
and Mr. Ellis give some pretty and also informing prattle about 
palmistry, which seems a queer compound of eeriness, art, and 
charlatanerie. Mr. Edward Garnett’s “Light and Shadow” is as 
repulsively painful a story as we have ever read. In the July 
instalment, a husband is seen witnessing the virtual seduction, 
not of his wife by his friend, but of his friend by his wife, and 
then settling down among unfortunates, and contemplating 





suicide ! 
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The Quarterly Review. July. (John Murray.)—This number 
begins with an article, conceived in a very hopeful spirit, on the 
condition and prospects of the Dominion of Canada, and it ends, 
not, we conceive, without a purpose, with a review of Dr. Bryce’s 
« American Commonwealth.” The absorption of Canada by the 
States is confidently expected by some observers who are not 
without authority, though the idea is, we believe, at present at 
least, wholly unwelcome to the majority of Canadians. It is not 
unprofitable to compare the facts which are brought together in 
these two essays. The result will hardly be to strengthen the 
case for absorption. This result, indeed, the latest authority from 
the States allows, will not be attained without violence. Another 
political article deals with the French Revolution, taking, as might 
be expected, the unfavourable side. The writer has, of course, 
much to say; but it is difficult to believe that a change which swept 
away the old régime, and that not only in France, but ultimately 
throughout Europe, was a curse to mankind. The essayist, indeed, 
realises so fully the evils of that régime that he cannot hold his 
own opinion without a strong reserve. Of literary articles, we have 
an essay on Virgil, summing up his claims to first-class rank as 
a poet, and criticising with much fairness recent translations. 
There is an interesting article, “The Age of Steel,” and a very 
amusing paper on “ Duelling.” The other items are “Shakespeare 
and Venice,” “ Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris,” and 
«Ancient India.” We shall probably take some separate notice 
of the interesting article on “Old Age.” 


Chopin, and other Musical Essays. By Henry T. Finck. (T-: 
Fisher Unwin.)—It gives us pleasure to notice this new and in- 
teresting book by Mr. Henry T. Finck. He is an ardent admirer 
of Chopin, and writes with the view of explaining, to a certain 
extent, his compositions, and of defending him for never having 
written any large work. It is more of a treatise on his work than 
an account of his life, which is at first, perhaps, slightly disap- 
pointing; but the reader will be well repaid if he persevere. 
“How Composers Work” is an extremely interesting portion of 
the book, but the most interesting is that entitled “‘ German Opera 
in New York,” which is chiefly an account of the growth of the 
German operaand its dramatic vocalists. Mr. Finck’s enthusiasm 
for Chopin carries him a little too far, however, otherwise how can 
he assert: that Beethoven’s sonatas are not adapted to the piano- 
forte? Beethoven’s style is, of course, as unlike Chopin’s as any- 
thing can possibly be; but does that make his works less adaptable 
to the piano? Certainly not. What real lover of classical music 
could not listen with delight to Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, 
when well played ? We must also remonstrate with Mr. Finck on 
the remark that the English ‘care neither for music nor the 
theatre.” We can only conclude that Mr. Finck has never passed 
a season in London, Manchester, &c., or he would have seen for 
himself how the English flock to the Richter and Hallé concerts, 
the St. James’s popular concerts, &c., and how appreciatively they 
both listen and applaud. He would have seen, too, how much 
they enjoy the theatres, and how crowded these are. 


A Girl’s Ride in Iceland. By Ethel B. Harley (Mrs. Alec Tweedie). 
(Griffith and Farran.)—This brightly written little volume 
will amuse the reader, and may perhaps induce him to under- 
take a similar excursion. Iceland is not troubled with tourists, 
yet a voyage of four days in a well-appointed steamer will carry 
the tourist from Leith to Reykjavik, the capital of the island. 
The expedition has the charm of novelty for an Englishmen, and 
still more so for an English lady, as Mrs. Tweedie can testify. A 
country more than one-third larger than Scotland, with- 
out vehicles, without trees, with but one jail, and blessed 
apparently with but one newspaper, has at least the merit of 
freshness for the jaded Continental traveller. The paucity 
of the population, too, is another feature of interest. Akureyri 
is a considerable town for Iceland, and the population is 
under 1,000, while the capital has but 4,000. In the race 
of life, the Icelander has everything against him, and Mrs. 
Tweedie noticed a look of indifference and depression on the 
faces of the common people. But if apathetic, they are singularly 
honest, and the prison “ rarely has an inmate.’”’ The Icelander is, 
and always has been, well educated. It is said that there is not 
aman or woman who cannot read and write, and the author states 
that on visiting the farmhouses, she never failed to notice a 
Lutheran Bible, many of the “Sagas” by native poets, and trans- 
lations of Shakespeare, Goethe, and other famous writers. 
Reykjavik, which has not a cart or carriage in its silent streets, 
possesses a free library. Mrs. Tweedie and her companions made 
an expedition to the Geysers, in which she learnt to ride man- 
fashion, and found the fatigue of a long journey much lightened 
in consequence. “The crooked position of a side-saddle,” she 
writes, “‘ for one must sit crooked to look straight, is very fatiguing 
to a weak back, and many women to whom the exercise would be 
of the greatest benefit, cannot stand the strain...... For com- 


a 
fort and safety, I say, ride like a man.” The writer, by-the-wa 
“ M y, 
refers us to a map of the Island, “with a red boundary Tins 
marking the course of the steamer, and her usual halting-places . 
but the map given in the volume contains no such line of route 

By Leafy Ways: Brief Studies from the Book of Nature. By Francs 
A. Knight. Illustrated by E. T. Compton. (Elliot Stock.)—y, 

Knight’s “Brief Studies,” reprinted from the Daily News, ax 
perhaps better fitted for newspaper essays than for Continuoys 
perusal in book-form. But nothing can be pleasanter than such 
gossip about Nature when listened to in brief moments of leisy, 
There is a chapter in “ Evenings at Home,” a volume dear to the 
children of fifty years ago, called “ Eyes and No Eyes,” of which 
we are reminded upon reading Mr. Knight’s sketches. There ayy 
people who live a country life and know nothing of the objects 
daily before their eyes, there are others to whom the hedgerows, 
woods, and fields supply exhaustless subjects of interest. Trg 
naturalists—men like White of Selborne, Waterton, or Gould 
are probably as much men of special and incommunicable powers 
as the musician or the poet; but the observation of Nature is, 
faculty everybody can cultivate, and it is pitiful to think hoy 
many men who have taken honours at the Universities knoy 
nothing of natural objects beyond what they have learned through 
the “spectacles of books.” If the readers of a daily newspaper arg 
made unpleasantly conscious of their ignorance through Mr 
Knight’s “Studies,” he will not have written in vain. Some of 
the illustrations are very pretty, and the volume may be recom. 
mended as a gift-book. 

A Summer in a Dutch Country-House. By Mrs. Arthur Traherne, 
(Kegan Paul.)—The attractive title-page of this volume is followed 
by a preface, in which the reader learns that to the holiest principles 
should be added the sense of daily duties, and how “of one thing 
all may be assured, that usefulness is invaluable.” These profound 
remarks, which the author prints in italics, are illustrated by an 
uncalled-for eulogy of the Queen and the Royal family. Mrs, 
Traherne undertakes to give a sketch of the domestic life of one 
of the highest Dutch families, but how much truth there may be 
mingled with her fiction it is impossible to say. As a fiction, the 
book is of slight value, and the love-making and adventurs 
recorded will have little charm for a novel-reader. The Dutch 
country-house belongs to a wealthy nobleman blessed with a good 
wife and three charming daughters. Plain living is understood in 
the family, and in some measure high thinking also. The half- 
English cousin who tells the story describes her first dinner 
at the Count’s as consisting of soup “very maigre,” beef- 
steaks raw and tough, good vegetables, and a mould of 
rice. Breakfast consisted of coffee, with three slices of bread 
on each plate, white, brown, and black. The young ladies 
of the house, we are told, ate no butter, in order that they might 
give what the butter cost to the poor, and instead of coffee they 
drank water. At luncheon, if such it may be called, bread and 
water only were provided. These half-starved girls, however, were 
highly accomplished. They spoke English, French, and German 
fluently, studied Italian, played admirably, and wore stockings 
which they had knitted, and cotton frocks of their own making. 
Mrs. Traherne writes as if she were well acquainted with Holland, 
and it is a pity that her knowledge of Dutch life should be dis- 
played in the form of a romance. 

Saved as by Fire. By Eleanor Mary Marsh. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This novel appears to be the first work of its 
author, and is even more aggressively amateurish than the 
majority of first novels. Miss Marsh’s style is both gushing and 
stilted, her conversations are impossible, the course of her story 
bears the faintest resemblance to real life, and she has acquired 
the irritating habit, much affected by the amateur, of peppering 
her pages with words and phrases from foreign languages, living 
and dead. Still, the book is not without interest of a kind, and if 
the writer will learn to write simply, and condescend to study 
Nature at first-hand, she may produce something better than 
Saved as by Fire. 

Severed Ties. By Mrs. Henry Wylde. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—Mrs. Henry Wylde has, we believe, achieved a certain 
amount of success in the world of music; and with such success 
it would be well for her to be content, for the perusal of this novel 
inspires no hope that she will realise an even modest amount of 
literary distinction. The whole scheme of the story, which is by 
no means a pleasant one, is characterised by grotesque improba- 
bility; lifelikeness of portraiture is altogether wanting, and the 
style is from first to last deplorably careless and slipshod. On 
work of this kind serious criticism is wasted. 

Through Life to Love. By Gillan Vase. 3 vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—The author of this work places on his title-page the 
following quotation from Goethe :—* A novel is a subjective 
epopee, wherein the author begs permission to treat the world 





after his fashion : the question therefore is, has he a fashion ? the 
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+1] attend to itself.” We suppose it must be admitted that 
rest pote Vase has a fashion, and a vulgar, absurd, and dis- 
rc en fashion it is. The story is told in autobiographical 
t begins with a description of an amorous contest 

n the hero’s father and the footman for the favours of a 
pave lady’s-maid. From this unsavoury low-comedy the author 
pow est into melodramatic but wholly unexciting sensationalism ; 
parent “subjective epopee ”? moves on through three volumes of 
srer-accumulting absurdity. We need hardly add that the book 


js worthless. 

A Handbook of Colloquial Japanese. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. 
Tribner, London ; The Hakubunsha, Tokyo.)—This is much the 
pest work that has appeared on modern Japanese, one of those 
deceptive tongues of which the difficulties increase rather than 
diminish with the student’s progress. It is not only written with 
abundant knowledge, as might be expected from a scholar who, 
though an Englishman, enjoys the singular honour of filling the 
chair of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of 
Japan, but with a lucidity, and even with a certain charm by no 
means common in books dealing with Oriental subjects, and least 
of all with Oriental languages. Any one going steadily through 
this volume, which he will find not exactly easy, but interesting, 
for it will teach him a great deal about the Japanese and their 
habits of thought, as well as about their language, will require 
nothing more than that extension of vocabulary and phraseology 
which practice—and long practice, too—in reading, speaking, and 
listening to Japanese can alone give, to be capable of the fullest 
personal interchange of thought with by far the most attractive of 
Oriental peoples. 


That Girl in Black, Fc. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Chatto and 
Windus.) —We like Mrs. Molesworth’s pictures of children better 
than her sketches of the insipid and artificial beings who move 
in and think they constitute Society. Yet there is a certain 
refreshing air of reality, and almost of moral earnestness, about 
the first and longer of the two stories she has published in this 
thin volume, in spite of the fact that its quasi-hero, Despard 
Norreys, is as intolerably conceited and affected a creature as one 
could wish never to meet. His better self triumphs over his 
weaker—thanks chiefly to love, a sunstroke, and hard work—in 
an almost incredible fashion; and “ Why let my horrible money 
come between us ?” is surely too commonplace a question for Mrs. 
Molesworth to put into the mouth of her otherwise almost perfect 
(because simple and unconventional) heroine, Lady Margaret 
Fforde. It is unnecessary to say that “That Girl in Black” is 
carefully written, and that its “ purpose” is everything that 
“purpose” should be. ‘“‘ Bronzie,” the second and in every way 
slighter of the two stories in this volume, turns upon a rather too 
obvious case of mistaken identity, and although it is supposed to 
be told by a man, the English in which it is written is distinctly 
feminine. Yet it is one which girls in their teens will, as they 
themselves would say, “dearly love.” 
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Ghosts’ Gloom, by J. G. Holmes (Swan Sonnenschein), is 
dedicated to Mr. Wilkie Collins, and in spite of a certain clever- 
ness which characterises it, can only be described as sensationalism 
in fiction reduced to farce. No doubt Caleb Devilton, as a 
murderer, a bigamist, and what not, is a stupendous scoundrel, 
and makes the two women, Rosamund and Eva, who are unfortu- 
nate enough to fall into his hands, suffer a great deal. But some- 
how one feels about Caleb as one does about the terrible giant in 
old pantomime, and the game of hide-and-seek which is played 
between Rosamund and Eva has so little genuine mystery about 
it as to be positively uninteresting. The chapter in which the 
murder of Eva takes place is, nevertheless, written with such 
tragic power—we might have been spared the razor element in it, 
however—that it may be safely predicted Mr. Holmes will some 
day write a better book than Ghosts’ Gloom. 


Paris by Day and Night. By “ Anglo-Parisian.” (Ward and 
Downey.)—The author of this volume describes it rather skilfully 
as “a book for the Exhibition ;” but there is comparatively 
little about the Exhibition in it, and it is not in the ordinary 
Sense a guide to Paris. The author is evidently familiar with 
the subject of which he treats. He knows all about the sights 
and the heroes and the novelists of Paris, about journals and 
cafés-concerts, about slums and salons, financiers and detectives, 
thetheatre and the Morgue. He can command a smart, flaneurish 
style, and can tell a thousand stories. Nor is he too French in 
the Zola, or even in the Dumas sense. Thus, although he has in 
his second chapter, which bears the title, “Find the Female; a 
Synopsis of French History,” to skate over very thin ice, he does 
this very skilfully and without giving offence. There is probably 
no better work of its kind than this. We confess, however, that 
almost every book about Paris recalls to us what the late Mr. 
Rathbone Greg said about its “ banquets of alcohol and spice.” 








Booxs Reczivep.—The Army and Navy Calendar, 1889-90. 
Ninth edition—Where to Go for a Healthy Holiday. “Health 
Resorts, Home and Foreign.”—Emily Bronté. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Second edition. (W.H. Allen.) The Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews. By H. Fielding. (M. Barstow.) Pictures at 
the Paris Exhibition. By H. Blackburn. (Chatto and Windus.) 
——The Dictionary of Medical Specialists. Edited by W. P. W. 
Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. (C. J. Clark.)——A Dictionary of 
Explosives. By Major J. P. Cundill. (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.)——Dog Drover’s Kennel Companion and Referee. By Dr. 
Gordon Stables, R.N. (Dean and Son.) ——Ecclesiastical History of 
the Second and Third Ceniwries. “The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature.” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—Andrew’s and Stoddart’s Latin Grammar. Revised by H. 
Preble. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston.) ——A Short History 
of the English People. Part III., with Analysis. By J. R. Green.— 
Macaulay. ‘English Men of Letters” Series. (Macmillan and 
Co.) ——A_ Dictionary Appendiz comprising Classical and Foreign 
Phrases. By J. H. Murray. (Routledge.) ——De Quincey’s Works. 
Pocket edition, Vol. I. Edited by W. H. Bennett. (D. Stott.) 
The Works of William Shakespeare. ‘‘ Universal” edition. (F. 
Warne.) Esposizione Italiana, Londra, 1888.—South Africa, and 
How to Reach it by the Castle Line. By E. P. Mathers, F.R.G.S. 
(Waterlow and Sons.) 

















[For Publications of the Week, see page 90.] 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 








1762 


On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 


the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 





The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 


The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 


FOR FULL PAPERS, APPLY TO THE ACTUARY, 
AT THE SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MR. BUCHANAN ON THE SUPPRESSION OF 
LITERATURE. 





Just published, One Shilling. 


ON DESCENDING INTO HELL: 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Matthews, Home Secretary. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
“T cannot praise a fugitive or cloistered virtue; assuredly we bring not 


innocence into the world, but impurity much rather ; that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary.”—MILToN’s ‘“ Areopagitica. 


London: GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Allen (F. M.), From the Green Bag, cr 8V0 .......ccccecceeeeees (Ward & Downey) 


Anecdota Oxoniensia: Lives of Saints, 4to 


2/6 
Allen (T. W.), Notes on Abbreviations in Greek MSS....(Oxford Univ. Press) 5/0 
dndicieesbcmsiooee (Oxford Univ. Press) 31/6 
Bain (W.), Chronology and Analysis of International Law ...(Digby & Long) 3/6 


—————_ 


COCOATIN, 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE cocoa, - 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the { 


SCHWEITZER’S 


‘ a s f Nest Cogy 
Baker (J.), By the Western Sea, Cr 8V0 ..........csccsesesesesscenseecetees (Longmans) 6/0 K the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is y 
Bale (M. P.), Pumps and Pamping, cr 8V0........s:cscseccessecesseeeenees (Lockwood) 2/6 conomical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keepg foe 


Darr (A. Bo), Dae’ 08 Clay, CP Bre. osecss 12. 000cseccccescsvesiscnveeesee 
Bryce (W. M.), Souvenir of Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigad 














Q 2/6 
Burns (R.), Selected Poems of, ed. by J. L. Robertson (Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in Bodleian Library, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) 63/0 


years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICar, 


Dillon (M.), History of Banking in Ireland, 8V0 ........:cceseeeerseeeee (E. Wilson) 6/ ” : q ae 
Helder (A.), Chronicles of a Health-Resort, 12m0...........cs0rceeeeseeeees (Unwin) 2/0 T N Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, By 
Ziten ta — of Bitter,” a ae ac O G A proved effective in all those cages i 

ohns (B. D.), Pulpit Notes, Cr 8V0 ........c.ccceseereeceecercceseeeseseeees exander) 3/ ; : Pray 
Krause (G.), Volapuk Commercial Correspondence, cr 8vo_ ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 whish-we have Presoribed it. "Medica 
Livy, Book v., Notes, &c., by Cluer, 12mo............ sceasaeed (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 FOR Press and Circular, 

Livy, Book xxi., Notes, &., by M. T. Tatham, 12mo..,...(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/ “Tonga maintains it y 
Maurice (F, D.), Lessons of Hope, Cr 8V0 .......sccsseccesseecssseeesnees (Maemillan) 5 ga maintains its reputation in 
— (A. H.), Aldine ane oe 9 _ Seasucbaeer ree rate ye arn 3) the treatment of Neuralgia.” —Lanog 
Mill (H. R.), Ely Class-Book of General Geography, cr 8vo ...... (Maemilian) 3 : 
ELEY 1), PONOET BUCRTIBIR, DEO .0000sses-nonseocsnsonseonstessatonsseene (Tribuer) 5, N E U R A L G | A, Tonga is sold at 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and 1p, 

Panton (J. KE ), By-Paths and Cross-Reads, cr 8V0 ............ (Ward & Downey) 6 Of all Chemists, 







Scott’s Marmion, Notes, &., by T. Bayne, 12mo 

Smith (L. A.), Through Romany Longland, 12mo. 
Stoddart (T. T.), Angling Songs, cr 8vo (W. Blackwooa) 
Summerhays (W. F.), Precedents of Bills of Co:ts, roy 8vo...Stevens & Sons) 
Todd (A. B.), Homes, Haunts, &c., of the Covenanters, Vol. II.,cr 8vo(Gemmell) 
Warburton (G. E.), Names, &c., of British Plants, 12mo..................... (Bell) 
Watson (H. W.), Magnetism and Electro-Dynamics, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 1¢ 
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6 LIBERTY” On MONDAY, the 15th inst., and daily during 


JULY, LIBERTY and OO. will hold 
their SUMMER SALE of 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
COSTUMES, TEA-GOWNS, 
MANTLES, & MILLINERY, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SUMMER 
SALE, 


ON JULY 


LIBERTY & CO.,| 


15TH, 





REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
W. B. HOUNTDHR, M.D., &e. 
Physicians © J. WHITbY, BA., M.B. Cantab. 
SM EDLEY’S (Resident). 
F | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCKE., and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS > 


AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN 





HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
BASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 





This form of defective vision is no doubt alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are constantly 
mistaken for short sight merely because clearer vision is 
obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such 
cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles, 
the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and perma- 
nent injury is done to the sight. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author 
of *‘ Our Eyes,” now in its Seventh Edition), may be con- 
sulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision at his 
Consulting Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (exactly 
opposite South Kensington Railway Station), and 63 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 





e 
and perfected the Baths at great pices 
Oo F BATH |the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
: . | Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE Mog? 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, | Address the ManaGer for all information, 
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FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, 
See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COs, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 





een 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,'s 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARE, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA.- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to O.S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


15,026.—3s. a week for six months wanted to meet 33. a week given by a lady to 
keep a very respectable domestic servant in a Home for Incurables. Applicant is 
hopelessly crippled by rheumatism, has an excellent character from all who know 
her, and has no relatives who can permanently assist. £2 10s. needed. 


15,046.—A Northern Committee are anxious to raise 4s. per week for the main- 
tenance of a respectable single woman, aged 66, at a Home where she has just 
been admitted. She kept a small draper’s shop with a sister for more than 26 
years. Her trade dwindled away, and she is too feebiv to do any work. No rela- 
tives or friends able to assist. £5 4s, required, 


12,795.—The sum of £6 10s. is wanted to maintain a child in the Cripples’ 
Nursery for six months, Father has been 12 years in situation ; fimily large; 
wages small ; was induced to join aclub, and cannot do more than keep that up. 


11,581.—An East-End Committee wish to raise £2 10s. to continue a pension 
of 5s. for a widow, aged 73, somewhat above the ordinary class, and who has for 
39 years kept a little school, but owing to the passing of the Edacation Act and 
the competition of a neighbouring infant-school, her income from this source is 
so small, she is scarcely able to do more than pay her rent, 


14,378.—A Southern Comnittee need the sum of £9 2s, to continue a pension to 
an aged couple for another six months. 
15,024.—A Central Committee ask for £1 to send a man to the Bournemouth 


Cottage Hospital for six weeks, and to support his wife and four children while 
he is away. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys ° 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 





Strand, W.C. 


Nixsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Street. 


—————— 
HE NEW GALLERY, Regent 


SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, 1s, 


7 OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
E HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Admission, ls, Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D., FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


N . 
wate from 10 till 6. 





——————— 
Incg’s SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
inations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 

Boi in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of “Magdalen College, 

Stord, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 

RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 

_—_————————_——— noua: sire AES nigeria : = 
nt.¢ & Ff 0 © Ob Lb BE G@ &. 

Heap-MasteEr—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HeEap-MASTER OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
E. A. A. SPENCER, Exq., M.A. (late of Cheltenham College). 
Heap-MasTER OF JUNIOR DerartMeNT—D, C. WICKHAM, Ezq., M.A. 








The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &. There is alsoa Civiland Military Department, the work 
«which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
He Cooper’s Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
$to 13, with separate boarding-house, school buildings, and staff of Masters. 
ee eae z oe cae < S . et secre 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St, Andrews, N.B. 





RESDEN.—The Widow and Daughters of a distinguished 
German Officer RECKIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations, Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
Story, Lancaster.—Address, Frau VON FAaLCKENSTEIN, Sedanstrasse 7, 
Dresden. 
0 RAIGMORE 


Inclusive fees, from 63 guineas, 


COLLEGE, 


CLIFTON. 





Heap-Master—B. RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
PresipeENt—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. HeEap-Master—The Rey. 
£.H. ASKWITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 
attached. NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEP’(EMBER 19th. For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev, E. H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


) panes 

The SESSION 1889-90 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 9th, The College sup- 
plies for persons of either sex, above the ordivary school age, the means of 
continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and Literature. The 
Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological Labora- 
tories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering and Surveying ; and special arrangements for 
Practical Work have been made with various Eugineers in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of the Students may be obtained on 
application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineering. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. 

CALENDAR, containing full information, price ls.; by post, 1s. 3d. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to JAMES RAFTER, 
Secretary . 


O THOSE WHO WISH to BECOME TEACHERS in 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate is offered to Ladies at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

TRAINING is also provided for those who wish to become KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS, and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all divisions. 

The COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Address, PRINCIPAL, Maria Grey Training College, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 




















r a > >> 
WITZERLAND.—PENSION KRAFT, LA VERANDA 

_ LAUSANNE (Mesdemoiselles GALIBERT, successors). 
Mesdemoiselles GALIB ERT, French Ladies (jiplomées), established in Laus anne, 
REOCEIVEa LIMITED NUMBER ct YOUNG LADIES, Professors in attendance 
for all extras. References kindly permitted to Rev, Ph. G. Adair Presbytére 

du Valentin, Lausanne, and to the parents of pupils. ’ 
rF\HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT INTRODUCES English and Foreign GOVERNESSES 
(Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Lady- 
Housekeepers, Matrons. School and Educational Homes recommended ; Inter- 
views, 11 to 4; Saturdays, to 1.—166 Regent Street, W. ys : 


1T. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD BRIDGE, 
LEWISHAM (founded under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners). 
Heap-MasTeER—CHARLES M. STUART, M.A., F.C.S., F.1.C., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

The object of the College is to furnish a Modern Education suitable for Boys 
between 8 and 17 years of age, who propose entering upon Commercial, Technical, 
or Professional Pursuits. On the Reopening of the College (after the Summer 
Term) on September 9th, 1889, Entrance Scholarships for four-day Boys, each of 
the value of £20 a year, avd ‘!'wo Boarders’ Scholarships, each of £30 a year, all 
tenable for three years, will be awarded on the result of a Competitive Examina- 
tion, 

Boarding Fee, £40 per annum, inclusive of washing, &c. Tuition Fees for Boys 
entering hereafter under 14 years of age, £12 per annum, and for Boys entering 
over that age, £15, exclusive of Greek, Instrumental Music, and Carpentry, with 
10s. per term for use of School Books, Drawing Materials, and Stationery. 

The Prospectus, applications for Entrance, and other particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, or from HUGH COOKE, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors, St. Dunstan’s Buildings, St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C. 











SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS by the WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 
NEW DAY EXPRESS, LONDON and ABERDEEN. 
ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 


RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN 
SERVICK is now in operation, Ist, 2ud, and 3rd class by all trains, 


A | 

Leave a.m. a.m, a.m. a.m.) a.m. p.m.| p.m.) p.m. p.m.|ni’ht 
eine =" 515 71510 010 3011 0 745 8 9 8 50,10 Ole 0 

Arrive 3 | 
Edinburgh (Princes St.).. 355,550 630 750105 #8] ... | 650) 9 2511240 
Glasgow (Central) 406 0645 7551018 4 | 540 7 O 9 18/1252 
Greenock ... ia - 536 718 736 9181156 92 | 7 5 8 17/10 55) 157 
Gourock 4 52,728 745 92812 5 01/715 8 27/11 6 2 7 
Oban 9 20) 445 445 ... |10 1612 25,2 © ... 
Perth aus oct OI som ew. | 8 451150 6 35| 6 50 8 1511 10) 335 
Dundee... ae .-| 7 35)... | ae | 9 86,1240 8 20] 8 20 9 40/11 55) 435 
Aberdeen... ..  .../10 0) ... | ... 1120 8 5, 9 55] 9 5512 0) 2 15] 640 
Inverness ... 630 11 30/11 50 2 45,6 510 5 


The 7.45 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 25th to August 
9th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). ; 

The 8 pm. Highland Express and the 12 o'clock Night Train will run every 
night (except Saturdays). 

A.—Runs every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee is 9.5 
a.m., Inverness 1.30 p.m., and has no connection to Oban (Saturday nights from 
London). B.—Raus every night, but has no connection to the North of Scotland 
on Saturday night. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 a m. train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth. 
Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sandays excepted) at 6.35 p.m, 
from July 15th to August 9th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
will connect with the above trains. 

For further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 

G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 


July, 1889. J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hurgarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “ SpecTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





The Notepaper of the Day 
For Private and Professional Use. 


NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and PoLSON|) THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


CaN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 100. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Illustrated by the Best Artists and bound in 
cloth. 


HENTY’S HISTORICAL TALES. 


The LION of ST. ge a Tale of Venive in the 
Fourteenth Century 

BONNIE A enggy J CHARLEY: a Tale of Fontenoy 
and Culloden. 

= the TEMPLE: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 


The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN: 
Times of Hannibal. 6s. 
WITH WOLFE in CANADA; or, the Winning of a 
Continent. 6s. 
The LION of the NORTH: a Tale of Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Wars of Religion. 63. 
THROUGH the FRAY: a Story of the Luddite 
Rots. 6s. 
= to the OLD wane: 
War of Independence. 
ba tn ane in INDIA, o— the Beginnings of an 
mpir 
ag FREEDOWS CAUSE: a Story of Wallace and 


6s, 
DUNDEE DRAKE'S FLAG: a Tale of the Spanish 
The OAT  § BUBASTES: a Story of Ancient Egypt. 


5s. 

IN the REIGN of TERROR: the Adventures of a 
Westminster Boy during the French Revolution. 5s. 

ORANGE and GREEN: a Tale of the Boyne and 
Limerick. 5s, 

The BRAVEST of the BRAVE; or, with Peter- 
borough in Spain. 5s. 

— NAME and FAME; or, Through Afghan Passes. 


The “DRAGON and the RAVEN;; or, the Days of 
King Alfred. 5s. 
* bs sarge A for ENGLAND: a Tale of Cressy and 
itiers. 
BY SHEER PLUCK: a Tale of the Ashantee War. 5s, 


GEORGE MAC DONALD'S 
STORY-BOOKS. 


AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 2:. 

RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. 5s. 

The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. 3s. 6d. 

The PRINCESS and CURDIE. 3s. 6d. 

——e WILLIE, the Working Genius. 
8, 


MANVILLE FENN’S STORIES 
OF ADVENTURE. 


— o’ the FENS: a Romance of the Great East 


a Story of the 


a Tale of the American 





mp. 6s, 
QUICKSILVEER ; or, a Boy with No Skid to his 
Wheel. 6s. 


DEVON BOYS: a Tale of the North Shore. 63. 

BROWNSMITH’S BOY : a Romance in a Garden. 6s, 

BUNYIP ne the Story of a Wild Journey in 
New Guinea. 

~ oe MAGNET: a Tale of the Land of the 

neas. 6s 

IN the ug NAME;; or, the Cruise of the 
‘Kestrel.’ 

MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKEN: her Voyage to the 
Unknown Isle. 5s. 

YUSSUF the GUIDE: being the Strange Story of 
Travels in Asia Minor. 5s, 

MENHARDOC: a Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. 5s. 

PATIENCE WINS; or, War in the Works. 5s, 

NAT the NATURALIST: a Boy’s Adventure in the 
Eastern Seas, 5s. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, 
49 and 50 OLD BAILEY. 


New Novel now ready at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, price 5s., cloth bound. 


HE MILROYS: a Tale of Woman’s 

Work. By Nomap. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Mr. WALTER BESANT. 

Mayson Breton, 39 and 40 Bedford Street, Covent 


Garden. 


~ SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blirdaess,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 














i ie QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 337, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Cawapa: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND DESTINY. 
2. SHAKSPEARE AND VENICE. 
3. OLD AGE. 
4. Drary AND LETTERS OF GOUVERNEUR Morris. 
5. VIRGIL. 
6. THE AGE OF STEEL. 
7. AncreNT INDIA. 
8. DUELLING. 
9, 1789 anv 1889, 
10, THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH AND ITS 
LEssons. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 4s, 
Annual Subscription, 12s. 6d., post-free. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLIV., for JULY, 1889, 
ConTENTS. 
1. THE Mrinp anp Evo.urion. 
2. StrowEy AND COLERIDGE. 
8. SOCIALISM AND SELF-HELP, 
4, FELIx MENDELSSOHN, AND HIS Music. 
5. LivEs AND TEACHINGS OF THE FaTHERS. 
6. Motiey’s LETTERS. 
7. MopErRN BupDHISM. 
8. ROGERS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
9. GouveRNEUR MorRIs. 
10. SHorT REVIEWS AND BrieF NOTICES, 
11, SumMaRIES OF FoREIGN PERIODICALS, 
T, WooLmeER, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Ready this day. 
HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JULY, 1 





ConTENTS, 
1, Toe TAKING OF THE BASTILLE. 
2. Tue Rartway Race TO EDINBURGH. 
8. THE GreaT PALACE OF BYZANTIUM. 
4. THE SALMon IN SCOTLAND. 
5. THE FORMATION OF THE MODERN 
By Demetrius Bikelas, 
6. Tue ROMANCE OF SIR TRISTREM. 
7. SUMMARIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
ALEX. GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 
OOKS: a Penny ror Journal. 
Published every THURSDA 
Best medium for the Purchase and ll of Second- 
Hand Books. 
Weekly Prize Competitions. 
88 CHanceRY Lane, W.C. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very oe 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


In Tins, at ls. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c,, everywhere, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


GREEK STATE, 














USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


— & Co’s A 1 SAUCE, 








Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | teins MEATS. Also, 
London, Ww.c. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Pure 


Broop.—When the blood is pure, its circulation 
calm and equable, and the nerves well strung, we are 
— These Pills possess a marvellous power in 

securing these essentials of health by purifying, 
regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids, 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to 
all persons suffering from disordered digestion, or 
worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic pains, They 
correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick h 


ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


roe ALITIES for INVALIDS. 








quicken the action of the liver, and act as peor 
a gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may 
take them without fear. Holloway’s Pills are 
eminently serviceable to invalids of irritable constitu- 
tion, as they raise the action of every organ to its 
natural standard, and universally exercise a calming 
and sedative influence, 











CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. 


re 
lore and SCOTTISH La 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, W 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 pr; 
Edinbargh, "noes 
Whole Life Bonuses never less an £1 10s, 
per ann Per cent, 
Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., 
Actuary, 


TANDARD LIFE 
S [FE ASSURANOR 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 


CONDITIONS LIBERAL, 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly, 


12 Waterloo Pi 
London, ln, 








Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office, 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 3 Pal 
Mall East, S.W. S Dublin : 66 Upper Sackville Street, 


Pay FIRE OFFIOR 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 
W. Hatablished 1782 ST" Or, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security, 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER SAM, 











T HOME and ABROAD, 
maaan * = cong — INSURED 
‘ST BY TH 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... Cuarrmax, 
Annual Income, £248,000. “Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 

New Concessions. 
West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.c. 
HEAD OFFICE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


ie ee Bee EK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS ws, sanage 


SPECIAL OFFER 
PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING, 


A CLEARANCE BUNDLE 


Containing 50 to 60 yards of SUMMER DRESS 
MATERIAL—chiefly in Full Dress Lengths, Zephyrs, 
Beiges, Tennis Cloths, &c., sent to any address for 
ONE GUINEA by HY. PEASE and C08 
SUCCESSORS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


QUITE EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
RG. cscvctyssusooecedeevscvacvecccdsoxias £10 10 0 
Half-Page ....... 5§ 5 0 
Quarter-Page...... 212 6 
aeRO CORAM. cvesssnvisescrssseccs 310 0 
SEE COMIN Soncscs ci cccvcascscossrinse 115 0 


Quarter-Column ..........::.ceseeees 017 6 

Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 

line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six oF 
Twelve Months. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale aii at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UpuHam’s, 2 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.» 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 
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— 
waRD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, BAG. a ei wr All Auth 
REEN BAG. By F. M. en, Author 
FROM the Se Glasses,’’ “* The Voyage of the Ark,” &c. : 
2 This day, in 1 va re ~, i ai 
nd CROSS-RO . By J.E. Panton 
YEPA TES on Sketches in Black and White,” “ From Kitchen to 


Garret,” &c. Next TERE ie gilt, _ mn ' F 
nd H ; or, Some Aspects o 
MARRIAGE ay a. ae jo * 
cosMoP 2 poy Ra of Courts and Society.”” 2 Bg 21s, 8 
“ eral written book which is certain of attracting wide attention......fall 
of a stories.’— St. James’s Gazette. 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L. Farjeon. 3 vols. 
. [Just ready. 
PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By Mrs. Riddell. 2 vols. 
ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 
COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. 


: t to come across such a book. As a mere tale it is extremely 
eenaen The novel throughont is rich in material for admiration.” —Spectator, 
AnISLE of SURREY. By Richard Dowling. 3 vols. 

“Jt isa genuine pleasure to meet Mr. Dowling at his best...... He has never 
hitherto drawn so fine a character as Frances Bramwell......We congratulate him 
on his success.” — Academy. 


ATthe MOMENT of VICTORY. By C.L.Pirkis. 3 


“ _ with a well-constructed plot, which is skilfully and strikingly de- 
yeloped.”"—Scotsman. 
HEATHCOTE. By Ella MacMahon. 2 vols. 


“The love-story is admirably contrived, and will give pleasure toevery one who 


reads it,”—Athen@um, 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


AUDREY FERRIS. By F.| RED RUIN: a Tale of West 
GERARD. African River-Life. By A. N. Homer. 
“Jt has genuine merit, and strongly “Plenty of stirring incident...... Ex. 


ceedingly readable.’”’— Literary World, 
TARTAN and GOLD: Stories of 


reminds the present reviewer, despite 
entire dissimilarity in plot, of a once 
famous book, Mrs, Inchbald’s ‘ Simple 


Story” Those who know that ta'e will Sport and Play. By Brron 
ise the high praise which such a y WEBBER. ; f 
comparison implies. ’—Academy. A bright and enjoyable book.”— 


Scotsman, 


MY SPANISH SAILOR. By 
MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
“Written with great vivacity from 
first to last.’’—Scotsman. 
A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By 
FRANK BaRrET?Y. Illustrated by E. 
F. Brewtuxall, 


EIGHT BELLS: a Tale of the 
Sea and of the Cannibals of New 
Guinea. By Hume Nisper. Illus- 
trated by the Author, 

“ 4 story of marine adventure, as wild 
and stirring as any from the pen of 
Mayne Reid or Clark Russell.”"—| 
Scottish Leader, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Ss O H and 


G O. 
H. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, , 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works, 

AMONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 

years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 

Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 














136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, wW. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 
and DOWNSTAIBS. 


U PSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS wp ove sone one £19,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., w+ se oo eee 12,000,000 


1848, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, | 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








| 
' 





TRUBNER AND COS LIST. 


JUST READY. 
DAYS with INDUSTRIALS: Adventures and Experiences 


among Curious Industries. By ALExanpER Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author 
of “ Industrial Curiosities,” “‘ Golden Lives,”’ &c. 

ConTENTS :—Quinine and its Romance—Curiosities of Canary Cultare—Rice— 
Pearls—Amber—Common Salt—Burton Ale and Dublin Stont—Petroleam— 
Electric oe Whistle—Historical Bedsteads— Knives and Forks 
—Arsenicin Industry—Famous Diamonds—Artificial Diamonds—Postage Stamps, 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an Analysis of Ethicat 
Conceptions, By S, ALEXANDER, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Being 
a New Volume of “ The English and Foreign Philosophical Library,” Post 
8vo, cloth, 14s, 


ISLAM; or, True Christianity. Including a Chapter on 


=n Place in the Church.’ By ErnEsT pz BuNsEN. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5. 


THE LOTOS SERIES. 
Pott 8vo, bound in two styles,—(1), cloth, gilt back and edges; (2), half parch- 
ment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut, each 3s. 6d. 


THIRD VOLUME. 


ESSAYS on MEN and BOOKS SELECTED from the 
EARLIER WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. With Critical Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL D., F R.S.E., Author of “‘ Life 
and Writings of Thomas De Quincey,’’ “‘ German Life and Literature,” &. 
With Portraits. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN (First Volume) and the BREIT- 
MANN BALLADS (Sccond Volume) are already published, uniform in size 
and price, 

*,* 101 Large-Paper Numbered Copies only of each volame have been printed 
for sale in England, price 12s. 6d. each, net. 


NEW NOVEL. 
At ALL LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’, 
GIRALDI; or, the Curse of Love. (A Tale of the Sects.) 


By Ross Gror@Ee Derina, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Saturday Review :—‘‘ Mr. Dering is happy in the first impression he makes in 
his novel......‘Giraldi’ is undeniably a clever book; satirical, humorous, and 
amusing; full of consistent sketching of character...... It is an original and 
readable novel.” 

Manchester Examiner :—‘‘A very readable and entertaining novel.” 

Lincolnshire Herald :—* Will be read with a good deal of pleasure, and the 
reader must be very hard to please who finds it disappointing.” 

Scotsman :—‘ There is more vigour and substance in it than in half-a-dozen 
ordinary circulating-library novels.” 

Glasgow Herald:—* Full of cleverness, and the conversations are managed 
with great skill.” 

Scois Observer :—‘‘‘ Giraldi’ is one of the good novels of the season.” 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The FRENCH DICTIONARY for TOURISTS.—BELLOWS’ 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan tuck, 
10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 

* Complete.”’—Times. “ Without a rival.’’-—Spectator. 
“The most portable.”’—Scotsman, 


Also, 
TOUS les VERBES.—CONJ UGATIONS of all the VERBS, 


French and English, with Tables of Weights, Measures, and Equivalent 
Values, from Bellows’ Dictionary, Second Edition, 32mo, 61. 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. : 
Paris: ERNEST LEROUX, 28 Rue Bonaparte; and all Booksellers’. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 


[ez BaACouss.th Fes Cee ca HOTEL. 
—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
Private baths, 


Large swimming-bath. 


rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts. 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CLEOPATRA: being an Account of the 


Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth by his 
own hand. By H. Riper HacGarpD. With 29 Full-Page Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


*,* Fifty Large-Paper Copies have heen printed on Dickinson’s Fine-Art Paper. 
Price can be obtained through all Booksellers. 


JUDGE LYNCH: a Tale of the California 


Vineyards. By Grorce H. Jessop. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘* JOHN WESTACOTT.” 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, Author of * John Westacott,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888, By F, Max MOLLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 1Us. 6d, 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George Mac- 


Donatp, LL.D. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SWISS TRAVEL and SWISS GUIDE- 


BOOKS. By W.A. B. Coo.ipar, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Editor of the Alpine Journal. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


STRENGTH: How to Get Strong and Keep 


Strong, with Chapters on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 2s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, 


Law in Mind as in Matter. By Cuartes Bray. Third Edition, Revised and 
Abridged, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 347. 


ConTENTS. 
1, CHARLES, Har. GREY. 
2. THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. 
Vriiari's Lire or SAVONAROLA. 
Tut ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. 
THe Land OF MANFRED 
Maria THERESA, EMPRESS. 
THE Doxer or Cosura’s MEMOIRS. 
Gar! INER’s HisToRY OF THE CiviL WAR, 
9. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
10. Tur HamILTON MANUSCRIPTS, 
11. Her MaseEsty’s OPpPosITION. 


OND oye 92 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. ManDELL CreIGauToN, M.A., LL.D. No. 15, JULY. 
Royal 8vo, price 5s, 


1. Articles. ConTENTS. 

Tue Wak oF 1870-71: Arter SEpan. By his Honour Judge William O’Connor 

Morris. 

RECENT CRITICISM UPON THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By EK. Armstrong. 
Tue BATTLE OF TowTon. (Witha Plan.) By Professor Cyril Ransome, 
Tue Lorps or Cuios. By J. Theodore Bent. 

THE Repusiic OF Gersav. By the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 

2. Notes and Docunients.—The Introduction of English Law into Ireland. By 
Professor F. W. Maitland.—Project for Taxation Presented to EdwardI. By 
Cc. V. Langlois.—Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and the Relief of Taunton. By 
Samuel R. Gardiner, LL D.—Cromvwell and the Insurrection of 1655, Part III. 
By C. H. Firth.—The Plunket Manuscripts, By Miss Mary Hickson.—Letters of 
the Rey. William Ayerst, 1706-1721 (concluded). Edited by 0. E. Doble. 


3. Reviews of Books. 
4, List of Historical Books recently published. 
5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE, the American Millionaire. 
Published at the Special Request of Mr. Gladstone. 

Under the above title is published in the PALL MALL BUDGET of 
Thursday, July 18th,a remarkable Article by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the well-known 
Pittsburgh ironmaster and millionaire, 

The Article has attracted the notice of Mr. Gladstone, who has spoken in the 
highest terms with regard to it, and strongly urged its publication in this 
country. Mr. Gladstone writes: 

“T have asked Mr. Lloyd Bryce (NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW) kindly to allow the 
vepublication in this country of the extremely interesting article on ‘ Wealth,’ by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which has just appeared in America,” 

THE PALL MALL BUDGET, < The mostreadable 

: : * paper in England.” 
Price FouRPENCE. May be obtained of all Newsagents and at all Railway Book- 

stalls, or of the Publisher, post-free, price FouRPENCE-HALFPENNY. 
PALL MALL BUDGET OFFICE, 
2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Price 2s, 6d., now ready, with Portrait and Map of the Stanley Route. 
ONE MAN’S POWER. 


EMIN PAS HA: 
His Life and Work in Equatorial Africa. 


By the Rev. HENRY W. LITTLE, 
Author of ‘‘ Madagascar: its History and People.” 


London: J. 8, VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 6O’S Ug 


1 vol. royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 25s. 


The ALPS. By Professor F. Umtaurt, Php 


With 31 Full-Page Plates, 80 Smaller Wood-Engravings in 7, 
and Geological Map of the Entire Range of the Alps, ot, & Ger 


Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 5s. 

CELTIC IRELAND. By Soprutr Brrayy 

D Sce., Author of ‘‘ Educational Ends,”’ ’ 
Demy 8vo, 53. 

IRELAND: its Health-Resorts and Water; 


ne. 
Places. By D. Ep@ar Fuiny, F.R.C S. With Maps, showing Distrib, t 
of Temperature and Rainfall throughout Ireland, tion 


The WAGNER FESTIVAL at BAYREUTH. 
PARSIFAL: the Festival Play by Richa 


Wagner. A Study by ALFRED GuRNEY, M.A, Vicar of St. Barnahay 


Pimlico. Feap, 8vo, ls, 6d. 
; mn - Crown 8vo, 5s. . 
JACOB’S LETTER, and other Stories, p 
Row anp Grey, Author of “ By Virtue of his Office,’ “ Lindenblumen,” fy, 
BI-METALLISM. 
The ECONOMIC CRISIS. By Monrgny 
Frewen, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; 


GERALD MASSEY’S POEMS NOW in PRINT, 
Two Series, 5s. each, pp. 380 and 424, 
y =| vn hl 
MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems Old and Ney 
By GeraLp Massey, : 
“T rejoice in acknowledging my own debt of gratitude to you for many an em 
couraging and noble thought, and expression of thought, and my conviction that 
your poems in the mass have been a helpful and precious gift to the worki 
classes (I use the term in its widest and highest sense) of tha country. Foy 
national services can be greater than that which you have rendered.”—Jogy 
RUSEIN, 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUMgE, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY 
DE VERE. 

The SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, and othe 
Poems, Classical and Meditative. 

The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK, and LEGENDs 
of IRELAND'S HEROIC AGE. 

ALEXANDER the GREAT, ST. THOMAS of 
CANTERBURY, and other Poems. 

LEGENDS of SAXON SAINTS. 

The FORAY of QUEEN MEAVE. 


LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH and 
the EMPIRE. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME (the SIXTH) of ‘*UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES,” just ready, 
CHRONICLES of a HEALTH-RESORT. By A, 
HELDER. Cloth, 2:. 
Recently issued in Same Series. 


ISAAC ELLER’S MONEY. By Mrs. Andrew Dean, 


**So well written and so admirably descriptive...... Mrs. Dean’s personages have 
distinctiveness, and are cleverly drawn.’—Manchester Guardian, 








Now ready, the TWENTIETH VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 

The HANSA TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. Map: 
and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, gilt 
edges, 5s. 6d. 

‘* Unique in the series and uniqne in itself......Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably 
done...... It will be read with an unusual interest and profit by many students of 
history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any book of the kind,"= 
Scotsman. 


“The ONE HISTORY of the WORLD’S GREATEST WAR.” 
BATTLES and LEADERS of the AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. Edited by Ropert U. JoHNsoN and CLARENCE O. BuEt, of 
the Editorial Staff of The Century Magazine. Royal 8yvo, in 4 vols., cloth, 
gilt tops, price £5 5s. 

“Collected and bound up in four stout quarto volumes, the papers on the 
—_— Civil War form what we venture to calla unique military book.’— 
Spectator. 

ms Promises to be a most valuable contribution to history......This is a magnifi- 
cent publication.”—Daily News (Leader). 


The CENTURY for AUGUST is the SUMMER NUMBER, and com 
toins:—“ The STREAM of PLEASURE: the Story of a Boating-Trip on the 
Thames,” by Mrs E, R. PENNELL, with 33 Iilustrations by JoserH PENNELL} 
“The BIBLE in TENNYSON,” by Henry Van DykkE, Illustrated by Frontis- 
piece Portrait of Lord Tennyson; The NEW SCHOOL of ENGRAVING," 
by Joun P. Davis, Illustrated; “The OLD BASCOM PLACE,” by Jokt 
CHANDLER Harris, Illustrated; ‘A POSITIVE ROMANCE,” by EpwaxD 
BELLAMY; &c,, &:. Price 1s, 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


A SHEAF OF SONNETS. 


By J. M. W. SCHWARTYZ, 
Author of ‘‘ Nivalis: a Tragedy,” &c. 

‘To our mind these noble poems are quite up to Rossetti’s mark......This 
beautiful little book reminds us once more of the masses of waste ability which 
are to be found in our country.’—Vanity Fair. “A poet of no mean degree 
Perfect gems, Should be read by all who love refreshing, pure poetry.”’—Northern 
Whig. ‘A book in which those of poetic temperament will delight. Grand 
thoughts, nobly and gracefully expressed.’”’—Liverpool Post. ‘‘ Dignity, power, 
and felicitousness of expression characterise his verse.’’—Graphic. ‘ Admirably 
constructed, gracefully written, these sonnets contain a wealth of poetic 
thoughts.’”’—Liverpool Courier, 


REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
LONDON AS IT IS. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 20 Miles | 


Round the Metropolis. Two Parts, 21s. 


GLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically. Map. 


EN 
[New Edition nearly ready. 


EASTERN COUN TIES—NOBFOLK, SUFFOLK, CAM- 


BRIDGESHIRE, and ESSEX. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 
KENT. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan, post 8vo, 6s, 


SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. Maps and | 


Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. Map, post 8vo, 12s. 
DEVON. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps, post 8vo, 6s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER. Map| 


and Plans, post 8vo, 93, 
NORTH WALES. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. Maps, post | 


8yo, 7s. 6d. 


DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. Map, 


post 8vo, 93. 


SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. Maps and Plans, post 


8vo, 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans, 12s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Map, post 8vo, 9s. | 


The LAKES, WESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, &c. 
A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Maps, post 8vo. 


Nearly ready. 





SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans, 9s. 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 


With 420 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 21s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 36s. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 21s. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 16s. 
WELSH. 15s. 
§T. PAUL'S. 10s. 6d. 
§T, ALBANS. 6s. 





COMPANIONS TO THE HANDBOOKS. 
The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. Acworth. 


Second Edition, with 56 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES; or, Country Walks 
in Surrey and Sussex. By Louris J. Jennines, M.P., Editor of the “* Croker 
Papers.” Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. By 


Grorce Borrow. Post 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 


The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of the 
HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHartss St. Jonn. A New Edition, 
beautifully Illustrated with 70 Woodents, crown 8yo, 15s. ; or Cheap Edition, 
without Illustrations, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STANFORD'S CUIDES AND MAPS 
| FOR TOURISTS. 


| 
| 
| 


(Tourist Catalogue post-free on Application.) 
STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
| BEDFORDSHIRE. By A.J. Foster, M.A. New Guide, 1889. 
BERKSHIRK. By E. Watrorp, M.A , 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hit, B.A., F.S.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, By G. P. Bevan; F.S.S. Sccond Edition. 
CORNWALL. By W.H.‘Trecettas. Fifth Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J.C. Cox. Third Edition. 
DEVON, North. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Worn, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 
The above Guides to North and South Devon in 1 vol., 33. 6d. 
DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.I. Jenkinson. Fifth Edition. 
| ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
i GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.s.S. Third Edition. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. Sixth Edition. 
LONDON (Through). By the Rev. W. J. Lortrs, B.A. 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lortre, B.A. Fifth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By Watter Rre. Fourth Edition. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, By R. N, Wortn, F.G.S. Third Edition, 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J,.E. Taytor, F.L.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.S8.S. Third Edition. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampzrs, F.R.A.S. Fourth Edition. 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
WYE (The) and its Neighbourhood. By G P. Brvan, F.S.S. 
} YORKSHIRK (North and East Ridings). By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
' YORKSHIRE (West Riding), By G, P. Bevan, F.S.S, Fourth Edition. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 
| fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. Smaller Guide, ls, 6d. 
| NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 62. 6d. Also, 

in Five Sections, separately : —Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed and 
Snowdon, Dolgelly and Bala, Aberystwith and Llangollen. With Maps, 
1s. 6d. each. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. ‘ 
| CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
| Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. Smaller Guide, 2s. 
The ISLE cf WIGHT, Third Edition, with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, feap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Corrections and Additions for 1889. 
The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Tuomas B. WILtson, 
M.A. With Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, Fish- 
ing Notes, and Photography. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. 
| Third Edition, Revised. 

The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with a Sketch of Hydro- 
therapy, and Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular Cures. By Jou 
MacpHeERsON, M.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 63. 6d, 

| Second Edition, Revised. 

| MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See It. With Letters of a 
Year's Residence, and Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and Seaweeds. By 
ELLEN M. Tarytor. With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Fun- 
} chal, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| TOURIST’S MAPS. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE. Showing the Latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, and Sub- 
marine Telegraphs. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 inches by 30; 
coloured and mounted, in ca<e, for use of Tourists, 10s, 


! EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP 
of a Scale, 149 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22; mounted, 
in case, 5s. 


|'CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of 

i CENTRAL EUROPE, Containing all the Railways, with their Stations. 
The principal Roads, the Rivers, and chief Mountain Ranges are clearly 
delineated, whilst the scale upon which the Map is drawn renders it a distinct 
and useful Guide fur Tourists. Scale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 47 inches by 
38; mounted, in case, 16s, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY 
MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to 
| an inch ; size, 31 inches by 38; in case, 9s. 
| ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
| ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Scale, 10 miles toan inch; size, 40 inches by 48; coloured and mounted, in 
case, 12s. 6d. The Four Sheets can also be had separately—size of each, 22 
inches by 26; coloured and mounted, in case, each 5s. Smaller Maps, 5s. 
| and 3s. 


' 

|ENGLAND and WALES.—-STANFORD’S 

j PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With the Railways very 
clearly delineated ; the Cities and Towns distinguished according to their 
Population, &c.; and the Mountains and Hills carefully reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Scale, 15 miles to an inch ; size, 32 inches by 28; coloured 
and mounted, in case, 7s. 6d. 


| 
ENGLAND and WALES. — BARTHOLOMEW’S 
LARGE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. On the scale of 4 miles to 1 
inch, in 16 sheets. (Index showing divisions of sheets sent post-free on appli- 
cation.) Price of each sheet, separately, folded and coloured, 2s.; mounted 
on linen, 3s. 

LAKES.-STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Onthe scale of linch toa mile. With all 
the Roads and Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby 
Briége on the South, Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. 
Size, 27 inches by 32; folded in cover, nar 23. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 6d. ; 
mounted, in case, plain, 5s. 6d. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S NEW MAP of the BRITISH 
METROPOLIS, including Finchley on the North; Clapham Common on the 
South ; Plaistow on the East; and Acton on the West. Railways and Main 
Roads, Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36 inches by 25$; coloured and 
mounted, in case, 7s. 6d.; or with continuation Southward beyond the Crystal 
Palace, lis. Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 33. 6d., 1s, 6d., 1s. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 
including 25 Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, } of an inch toa mile ; size, 
36 inches by 35. The Railways, Main Roads, Bye-Roads, Bridle. Paths, are 
distinguished. Mounted, in case, 10s. Other Maps at 83., 5s. 6d., 32., 2s. Gd. , 
1g, 6d., or ls. 














London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS S.W. 
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GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU 
USED 


PEARS SOAP’? 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 











Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 








Mdme. ADELINA PATTI. Mrs. LANGTRY. Mdme. MARIE ROZE MAPLESON. 
“Thave found Pears’ Soap matchless for the hands “T have much pleasure in stating that I have used “For preserving the complexion, keeping the skin 
and complexion,” Pears’ Soap for some time, and I prefer it to any | soft, free from redness and roughness, and the hands 
(Signed), other.”’ (Signed), in nice condition, Pars’ is the finest Soap in the 
ADELINA PATTI, LILLIE LANGTRY,. world,” (Signed), MARIE ROZE. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :”"—*The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. ..... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 


the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s, each. Larger sizes, 1s, 6d, and 2s. 6d. (The 2s, 6d. Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d. Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “ respectable,” some of whom attract the 


public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 








Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Lonpon; Printed by Jouy CampsEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 
No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 20th, 1839, 
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